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TWENTY CENTS 


“MY HUSBAND 
HAS A GOOD JOB ana we 


own our home, so we haven’t worried as much as many 


people have. There are four of us, two little girls, my hus- 
band and myself. I like True Story very much; I don’t lend 
my copy of the magazine. I don’t know anything that I 
don’t like about the magazine. I find the styles the most 
interesting part of the Home Making material and I think 
more style ideas would be a good feature.”’ Case 256. 


“MY HUSBAND 
HAS BEEN LAID OFF on 


my son works only three days a month. My husband used 
to buy True Story for me but he hasn’t for the last six 
months, because we cannot afford it. We get ‘- - - - - - 
------ > and the $- - - - - -’ by subscription. These were 
paid for ahead of time. We have not taken any other maga- 
zine in place of ‘True Story’. Once in a while I borrow one 
of those mystery magazines.”’ Case 122. 


COMPARE THESE TWo FAMILIES 
FROM A SALES VIEWPOINT! 


The housewife quoted above prefaced her statement— 
“My husband has a good job.” She still buys True Story 
regularly on the newsstand. She has money to spend. 

The housewife quoted above at the right begins her 
statement—‘My husband has been laid off.” She does 
not buy True Story on the newsstand any more — “‘we 
cannot afford it.” 

But three other magazines still come to this home by 
subscription! “They were paid for ahead of time!” 

In True Story you get none of these “paid for ahead of 
time” families. True Story families buy the magazine at 
newsstands at the time they want it—at the time they 
have money to spend—at the time they are willing to buy. 

The value of your advertisement in subscription mag- 
azines is questionable because it certainly stands to rea- 
son that some part of these subscribers paid for the pub- 
lication “‘ahead of time.”’ Since that time unemployment 
or a fear of unemployment may have eliminated these 
families from all possibility of purchasing the merchandise 
you are selling. 

You do not know how many ‘ahead of time’’ sub- 
scribers you are buying in subscription magazines. But 
you do know that some subscription families who were 


* 


NEWSSTAND SALE RECHECKS THE} 
POCKET-BOOK EVERY MONTH] 


prospects for your merchandise one or two years ago are 
applicants for charity today. 

Newsstand circulation is the only circulation you can 
buy which carries the guarantee of buying power and 
willingness to spend. Any woman who walks voluntarily 
to the newsstand, money in hand, is mutely testifying 
regarding her economic condition and state of mind. She 
has money—and she is spending. 

Read the True Story Keenan Newsstand Investiga- 
tion. Study the tables which show that 98% of the fam- 
ilies now buying True Story regularly are gainfully em- 
ployed—and that 83% of the families who quit buying 
True Story at newsstands are out of work and have no 
money. Read the case studies of every interview, two of 
which appear on this page. It is on the basis of this 
study and of common sense that we say—newsstand sale 
selects only those families with money and a willingness 
to spend. 

Sales are the only barometer of the success of your ad- 
vertising. Your barometer of sales will rise as you buy 
more newsstand circulation—it will fall as your “ahead 
of time” subscribers creep deeper and deeper into your 
magazine list. 


* * 
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T. Life Extension Institute 


listens to the heartbeat of its 


ADVERTISING.... 


@|.. Life Extension Institute examines the 
newspapers on its advertising list with the same 
skillful thoroughness that characterizes its own 
professional examinations. Any publication ap- 
pointed to a position on that list can boast a 
robust circulation and a very positive reflex 
action to prove its power of response. 


Since 1924 the Institute has used large space in 
the New York Herald Tribune . . . including 
1931. Its aim: to reach the largest possible num- 
ber of foresighted people who can devote a ra- 
tional amount of time and money to safeguard 
their health and prolong their lives. Its method: 
placing well-built, well-timed advertisements in 
the faithfully-read pages of the Herald Tribune. 
Result: the Herald Tribune has contributed more 
than enough members to the Institute to warrant 
a steady, substantial increase in appropriation. 


This New York Herald Tribune audience, 
whose homes are located in The City Without 
Slums, numbers more than 330,000 on weekdays 
and nearly a half million on Sundays. More ad- 
vertisers every month are finding these people 
the substantial backbone of their trade, the 
buyers whose volume of purchases remains con- 
sistently above the average... the sort of people 
you'd like to have as your customers. For adver- 
tising results in the world’s richest market—the 


About the Life Extension Institute. organized by NEW YORK 


a group of public-spirited scientists and citizens to help reduce the Ate; ° 

nation’s death rate by periodic health examinations and knowledge of 

personal hygiene . . . After more than five years of research in an era T1 mne 
attempt to find the most effective medium for its educational publicity, 


the Institute selected the New York Herald and the New York 

Tribune in 1918 to carry its advertising. These two papers produced NEW YORK: Main Office, 230 West 41st Street @ SAN FRANCISCO: Verree 
such gratifying results that both were used until 1924 when they were & Conklin, 5 Third Street @ CHICAGO: John B. Woodward, Inc., 360 N. 
consolidated into the New York Herald Tribune. Since then the Michigan Ave. @ DETROIT: John B. Woodward, Inc., 6-255 General Motors 
Herald Tribune has carried Institute advertising without a lapse. Building @ BOSTON: Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Building. 


| ay MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, om the first and fifteenth, except in March and October, when it is published three times a month and dated the 
St, tenth and twentieth; copyrighted and published by Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 4 year in ad 
ance. Entered as second-class matter Jume 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. May 15,1932. Vol. XXX, No. 6. 
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HERE’S HELP 
IN TOUGH TIMES 


How to 
INCREASE 


Your Sales 
through the use of 


AWA 


Merchandise 
Warehouses 


There’s a way to cut costs 
while increasing your sales 


and this 


FREE BOOK 
TELLS HOW 


F YOU haven’t seen this new book on 

modern selling and distributing meth- 
ods, write today for your free copy. It 
tells how to gain regional or national dis- 
tribution for your product, at minimum 
cost... how to place spot stocks of your 
merchandise in the cities where your 
goods can be most readily and profitably 
sold... how to reduce branch house 
overhead by using our warehouses as your 
own branch distributing points. 

Nationally-known merchandisers — fa- 
mous for their success in selling their 
maximum market—contributed the facts, 
figures and ideas which this book pre- 
sents. You'll read in it the experiences 
of such products as Lucky Strike, Beech- 
Nut, Bon Ami, Borden, Carnation Milk, 
Colgate, Comet Rice, Karo—and hun- 
dreds of others, made by manufacturers 
large and small. 

In these trying times, alert executives 
are finding fruitful knowledge and com- 
mon-sense inspiration in the A.W.A. 
Booklet. Write today for your free copy. 
Let us show you how to get strategic 
distribution for your raw _ materials, 
manufactured articles or service parts. 
Economical, efficient distribution — at 
minimum cost! That’s what A.W.A. 
warehouses offer. The book tells how. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


2007 Adams-Franklin Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


BY WALTER MANN 


Drug Chains in 1929 


Bulletin No. 87, Bureau of Business 
Research, Harvard University, Soldiers’ 
Field, Boston, Massachusetts. Price $2.50. 
A monograph by Assistant Professor in 
Marketing, Carl N. Schultz. One of a 
series of drug re- 
ports put out by the 
Harvard Graduate 
School of Business 
administration, over 
a period of years. 
Also the third of a 
series of chain store 
reports started in 
1930 (others on 
grocery chains and 
shoe chains). Over 
50 well-filled pages. 
Especially _interest- 
ing to study in con- 
junction with  sev- 
eral recently issued 
government bulletins on drug store opera- 
tion from the truly formidable data on the 
St. Louis Drug Survey just generally re- 
leased by the Department of Commerce. 


Pirie MacDonald 


Walter Mann 


Recent Government Reports 


Drug Store Arrangement. By Wroe 
Alderson and W. H. Meserole (a part of 
the above-mentioned national retail drug 
store surveys, Domestic Commerce Series 
No. 57), 126 pages, 10 cents. An _ in- 
valuable picture of current practices in drug 
store operation and arrangement, trends in 
modernization, etc. Address Superintend- 
ent of Documents,.U. §S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Causes of Failures Among Drug Stores— 
Domestic Commerce Series No. 59 (also 
part of the National Retail Drug Store Sur- 
vey), 23 pages, 5 cents. A short mono- 
graph giving causes of failure attributable 
to proprietors, such as insufficient capital, 
inexperience, high rent, poor business loca- 
tion, poor business management, dishonesty 
bad debit losses, inadequate records. Also 
causes of failure beyond the control of 
those who failed—such as business de- 
pression, changes in neighborhood, com- 
petition, illness and many other allied 
subjects. Address Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Prescription Department—Sales Analyses 
in Selected Drug Stores. By Frank A. 
Delgado and Arthur A. Kimball, Domestic 
Commerce Series No. 61, 37 pages, 5 cents 
(part of the National Retail Drug Store 
Survey). Contains many interesting tables 
such as (1) the share of prescription de- 
partment in total sales value, (2) the 
number of prescriptions filed in the stores 
studied by types, for year ending April 30, 
1931 (independent and chain stores), the 
seasonal demand for regular prescriptions 
by types, the percentile distribution of 
liquor prescriptions by months, data on 
patent medicine stocks, on prescription 
price trends, etc., etc., etc. Full of pre- 
scription department data. Address Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Summary of U. S. Trade with World, 
1931 (Department of Commerce Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 791), U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. By Ernest A. 
Tupper, Assistant Chief, Division of Eco- 
nomic Research, 23 pages, 10 cents. Boiled 
down vital export information as of 1931. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


Scope of the Chain Store Industry, Sen- 
ate Document No. 35. Being a 38-page 
resume (by the Federal Trade Commission) 
of facts about chain stores—and the part 
that they play in the present scheme of 
retail distribution. One of a series of 
similar Federal Trade Commission reports. 
Free on request from your Senator—or 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hardware Distribution in the Gulf 
Southwest (Department of Commerce, 
Domestic Commerce Series No. 52). By 
Walter A. Bowers and Walter L. Mitchell, 
290 pages, 70 cents. This is Part IV of 
the Commerce Survey of the Gulf South- 
west, the other parts of which are as fol- 
lows: Distribution of Dry Goods in the 
Gulf Southwest, Domestic Commerce Series 
No. 43, price 35 cents; Petroleum Industry 
of the Gulf Southwest, Domestic Com- 
merce Series No. 44, price 65 cents; Cotton 
Production and Distribution in the Gulf 
Southwest, Domestic Commerce Series No. 
49, price 80 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Wholesale Grocery Operations (Patt IV 
of the Louisville Survey). Distribution Cost 
Studies No. 14, 81 pages, 20 cents. 


Merchandising Characteristics of Grocery 
Store Commodities (General). Findings and 
specific results Part III-a, Distribution Cost 
Series No. 11, 65 pages, 20 cents. 


Merchandising Characteristics of Grocery 
Store Commodities (Perishables). Part 
III-b Distribution Cost Studies No. 12, 103 
pages, 20 cents. 


Merchandising Characteristics of Grocer) 
Store Commodities (Dry Groceries). Part 
IlI-c Louisville Grocery Summary, Dis- 
tributors’ Cost Study No. 13, 167 pages, 30 
cents. 


New York Sun Data 


The 1932 edition of the New York 
Sun’s unusual compendium analyzing the 
New York market and playing up the 
Sun. Lineage figures, etc., on Total Ad- 
vertising, National Advertising, Local Dis- 
play, Amusements, Automobiles, Building 
Materials, Clothing, Department Stores, 
Drug Store Products, Education, Financial, 
Furniture, Grocery Products, Hotels and 
Restaurants, Household, Jewelry, Miscella- 
neous Display, Musical Instruments, Pub- 
lishers, Radio, Real Estate Display, Resorts, 
Retail Stores, Tobacco, Transportation, etc., 
etc. The book measures 8% inches by 11 
inches and is 114 inches thick. Free to 
proper parties. Write to Edwin S. Friendly, 
Business Manager, the New York Suwz. 
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PROFFERED PICTURES oF PROGENY 


WHAT: Contest for photographs of New 
York’s most beautiful children, conducted 
by The News, New York’s Picture News 
paper. Three capital prizes totaling $1,450, 
and $25 for each picture published in the 


Sunday News rotogravure section. 


WHEN: Twelve weeks period, running 
from December 1931 to March 1932. 


WHAT OF IT: Well, 87,598 photographs 
are a lot of pictures, a whale ofa lot. They 
made headaches for the judges, and about 
$250,000 worth of business for local portrait 
photographers. They constituted a record 
response for a promotion sponsored by a 
single newspaper. They represented eighty 
seven thousand homes, with children— 
equivalent to a whole city in the 350,000 
population bracket; and a city well above the 
national averagein income and expenditures. 
And they showed an amazingly varied audi- 
ence, coming from families with millions and 
families with mills — proving that parental 
pride and newspaper preferences know no 
income bounds, no social distinctions. 
Finally they indicate an amazingly good 
advertising medium! It took time, effort and 
expense to enter this contest, required a strong 
reader interest which The News supplied. 
Phenomenal as the response was, the eighty- 


Joyce Muriel Goldstorough, ten years old, winner of first 
prize of $1,000 in The News Beautiful Child Contest. 


seven thousand entries represent less than 
fe percent of the 1,800,000 Sunday News 
circulation. 


MORAL: If you want to do big things in 
a big way in America’s biggest and best 
market, trust your advertising expenditures 
to a big medium that does big things for 
itself as well as for its customers! Now is a 
good time to start! 


e THE Gd NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tribune Tower, Chicago -- Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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Out-moded Sisters 


66 
Boos national effort” 


and ‘widespread dealer effect” 
weak sisters of vanished years, sired by 
excess profits and damed by lavish 
intangibility. 


Modern advertisers look askance at 
these out-moded excuses for advertis- 
ing efficiency. Today, every sales cam- 
paign must show immediate profit. 


Cries of Poor Business are increasingly 
smothered by the bustle of those who 
find business good under any condi- 
tions. 


After all, the entire population is not 
bankrupt. 42,000,000 people in this 
country still bring home a pay check. 
They will spend Forty Billion dollars 


in retail stores this year . 


And they will spend masst in cities 

. for that is where most people 
live and where they still have most 
money to buy. 


Over 50% of all people live in and 
around cities of 100,000 or more. 
Country lanes are deep in the shadow 
of a 70% drop in rural incomes. 
Leave the shady nooks to nature lovers 

. business travels on city streets. 


CALL ‘THE 


of the 


Lavish Age 


Pick a city market and pound it . 
pound with newspapers that can cre- 
ate sales instead of ‘‘consciousness”’ ; 
newspapers whose idea of ‘‘dealer 
effect” is to impose store-door pres- 
sure; newspapers whose trained mer- 
chandising men can give accurate 
pre-knowledge of which dealers can 
sell a product and how much. 


The Boone Organization represents 21 
of the Hearst newspapers which have 
helped in many recent successes in 
eleven dense markets of 25,500,000 
people. 


REPRESENTING 


A well known firm of bakers broke all 
sales records in New York and 
Chicago. An electrical distributor did 
more business in one week than in the 
previous year, A luxury product was 
doubly oversold. An association of 
meat producers increased consumption 
by 40%. 


These are concrete examples of pres- 
ent-day selling when present-day 
newspaper advertising and cooperation 
is used in dense city markets. The 
Boone Man can give you the de- 
tals. . ss 


BOONE MAN 


DAILY 
Boston American 
Baltimore News 


New York Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 


Washington Times-Herald 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse American 


Atlanta Georgian 
Chicago American 
Detroit Times 

Omaha Bee-News 


SUNDAY 
Rochester American 
Detroit Times 
Omaha Bee-News 


Baltimore American 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta American 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
ROCHESTER . PHILADELPHIA : CLEVELAND : SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO : BOSTON : DETROIT : 


I 
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Gatuy’s high rating for Cocomalt 
advertising in Liberty confirms our 


coupon results” 
says S.E.VAN WIE 


Advertising Manager 
R. B. Davis Company 


... Mr. Van Wie continues: “‘For several years, now, 
we have guided our copy and media selections 
largely by direct coupon returns. 

“This has resulted, we believe, in an advertising 
series many times more effective in securing Coco- 
malt sales than had we worked on opinion or guess- 
work, 


“Opinion is sometimes right. Coupon checks are 
at times misleading. But in the long run, we cannot 
help but feel that constant checking for results 
ieaches faults and virtues that permit constant bet- 
terment of Cocomalt advertising. 


“The fact that Dr. Gallup’s check of the number 
of men and women seeing and reading our adver- 
tising confirms our coupon results is striking evi- 
dence that we have been on the right path. 

“Whereas Dr. Gallup found that the average 
double column advertisement in Liberty was no- 
ticed by 23.5% of its women readers, the Cocomalt 
ad checked was noticed by 38%. Whereas the 
average double column was read by 5.1%, the 
Cocomalt text was read by 15% of the women. 

“That’s nearly 150% more woman reader interest 
for Cocomalt advertising in Liberty. 


“We first became interested in Liberty because 
its quick, concise, dramatic editorial formulaseemed 
to fit modern, hurried conditions where reader at- 
tention is hard to get. That estimate was confirmed 
by the fact that more men and women voluntarily 
asked for Liberty than any other magazine. 

“We were further interested by Liberty’s strong 
editorial pointing for women. 

“Finally, we tried Liberty and found that its cou- 
pon returns from mothers entirely lived up to our 
expectations. 

“The Gallup tests, confirming our theories and 
our experiences,are additional evidence as to the thor- 
oughness with which Liberty is read—and gets ad- 
Vertising read—particularly by mothers.” 


Liberty 
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Once they hated milk 
oo OW they fight for at 


No wonder they’re gaining 
weight and look wonderful 


“pass a rear between Paul aod 


Betty, but I've brought them up 
like twins. They're fond of each other 
and always share their candy or toys. 

“*So it strikes me funny tosee them be- 
ing greedy abour—milk, of all things! 
Once they wouldn't touch milk, they 
hated it so; now they fight for it. 

“I'm delighted, because while they're 
tall for their ages they were underweight 
—and needed lots of milk. Now that I 
mix Cocomalet with it, they drink five or 
six glassesaday Thisextra nourishment 
is doing them worlds of good. They're 
gaining weight and look wonderful." 


So delicious, children beg for it 


after glass, it helps to round out their 
arms and legs, to fillout their little bodies, 
to put color in their pale, young cheeks. 
For Cocomalt adds 70% more nourishment 
to milk. Every glass your child drinks is 
equal to almost two glasses of plain milk 
—thus supplying the extra proteins, car- 
bohydrates and minerals so valuable io 
promoting healthy, sturdy growth. 
Contains Vitamin D 
Cocomalt also contains Vitamin D— 
that esseatial element produced by sum- 
mer sunshine. Vitamin D helps to ward 
off rickets and to build strong bones 
and teeth. 
Special trial offer—send coupon 
Cocomalt comes in powder form, to mix 
with milk. % Ib ,1 1b and 5 Ib. family 
size. At grocers and drug stores Or mail 


Dr. Gallup rated Coco- 
malt advertising as hav- 
ing nearly 150 per cent 
more reader interest than 
the average. He rated 
this particular advertise- 
ment in Liberty more 
than twice as high as a 
similar advertisement in 
another magazine. Cou- 
pon results verify the 
Gallup ratings... . 
Thisis typical of a series 


This mother's story has many parallels. 
Even children who detest milk are won® 
over by the rich, creamy, chocolate fla- 
vor goodsess of Cocomalt. And glass 


Name 


coupon and 10c for trial can. 


Gcomalt 


ie 
R. B. Davis Co., Durr EE-7, Hosoxan, N. J. 
Tam enclosing 10c. Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt. 


of Cocomalt advertise- 
ments effectively reach- 
ing Mothers through 
Liberty in 1932. 
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ADDS 70% MORE NOURISHMENT TO MILK 
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Tue GALLUP TESTS were made last 
summer by Dr. George Gallup, Pro- 
fessor of Journalism and Advertising 
at Northwestern University. They 
consisted of interviews with nearly 
4,000 readers of the current issues of 
the 4 mass weeklies. The readers were 
conducted through their magazines 
page by page. Each editorial and ad- 
vertising item was checked to deter- 
mine whether or not it had been seen 
or read. Half of the work was done 
under the official observation of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 
Summarizing the results, not only 
were a greater number of Liberty’s 
editorial pages found read, but a 
greater number of its advertising 
pages. The average page advertise- 
ment had “‘stopped”’: 
32% more men than in Weekly A 
15% more men than in Weekly B 
85% more men than in Weekly C 


See 
RENRORAE TT | HE 


73% more women than in Weekly A 
33% more women than in Weekly B 
154% more women than in Weekly C 


The extra “woman” interest (see 
above) is responsible for the success 
of many Liberty advertisers appeal- 
ing to women. 


If 15% to 154% greater reader in- 
terest seems worthwhile to you in 
times like these, investigate further. 
“America’s Best Read Weekly” car- 
ries “America’s Best Read Advertise- 
ments.” If your Company is not al- 
ready among the group which has 
contributed to Liberty’s 46% increase 
in lineage over the last quarter—per- 
haps you will wish to learn complete 
details of the development of this 
new advertising opportunity. For a 
copy of the Gallup Report, writ: to 
Liberty, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


.. America’s nest READ Weekly 
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Ir TAKES more than “inquiries” 
alone to prove the effectiveness of 
advertising copy —and the value 
of advertising media. There are 
numberless thousands who collect 
booklets, folders, samples, etc., with- 
out the slightest idea of buying. 

Advertisers in various fields have 
been amazed by their direct returns 
through The Digest. A leading in- 
surance company tells us that The 
Digest leads its list. Publishers and 
steamship lines thank us for the 
largest number of prospects at the 
lowest net cost. So do advertisers 
of commodities and communities. 

The Digest takes no credit for re- 
turns. Inquiries are costly luxuries 
unless they lead to orders. But The 
Digest does take credit for an ab- 
normally high record of sales per 
dollar invested — for its low cost of 
orders when compared to any other 
magazine. 

It is no surprise to us that our 
readers mean business when they 
write to advertisers. They read The 
Digest because of a serious, almost 
scientific interest in the world as it 
is — they seek reality not romance. 
They belong to the busy, successful 


T HE 


or a way to buy? 


—a game of letters 4@ 


& 


central class of citizens 
— who are ready to buy 
worth-while things and 
able to pay the full 
price, in cash. 

This year it is better 
business than ever to 
tap this keen wish to find out and 
this will to spend. Times of tension 
always increase the popularity and 
power of The Digest. With its 


20,000,000 ballot poll on prohibi- 
tion, with another on presidential 
candidates and with its multifold 
contacts with the public mind, The 
Digest extends its influence to the 
last far corner of the land. Truly, 
°32 is a Digest year! 


LITERARY 


Sounding-board of American opinion 


As reading goes up —rates go 
down! 
prices for 1932 dropped a flat 25%. 
The present cost of less than $2 per 


The Digest’s advertising 


page per thousand gives The Digest 
a premier standing as a mass 
medium, and emphasizes its posi- 
tion as the leading class publication. 
The Digest goes to the largest 
magazine group of able and active 
spenders. They are buying now. 
May we give you typical case his- 
tories showing direct results in 
terms of inquiries and orders? 
e e e 
Quantity—1,400,000 average guar- 
anteed, “or rebate.” 
Quality—self-selected by active in- 
terests in realities. 
Economy—25% _ lower now, less 
than $2 per page per thousand. 
For most advertisers, here is the 
first buy in the magazine field. Get 


all the facts—and buy now! 
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Jason Rogers 


If Jason Rogers (best known as 
publisher of the New York Globe in 
its last and best days) had served 
his own interest as well as he served 
the general interest of newspapers, he 
would have accumulated that substan- 
tial evidence of success which is to 
many of us a hall mark of distinc- 
tion. It was in the nature of the man 
to work for ideas and for principles 
rather than for himself. Not because 
he was idealistically altruistic or 
modest, but because the fertility of his 
mind and the ardor of his spirit led 
him away from almost every sort of 
routine or thought of self-aggrandise- 
ment. In his published writings, 
notably in Newspaper Building, he 
stuck fairly closely to his text and 
the practical details of his craft. 
There was nothing illusory in his 
conception of authenticated circulation 
statements out of which the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations was evolved. 
Nor did he merely dream dreams 
when he foresaw and urged the ac- 
tivities which are centered in the 
A N PA Bureau of Advertising. His 
organization of the Associated News- 
papers, bringing together for the pro- 
motion of mutual advantages the 
strongest evening newspaper publish- 
ers of hi. day, contained the germ of 
a voluntary chain in the newspaper 
field. In Advertisers Weekly (later 
merged with SALES MANAGEMENT), 
offspring of his maturer years, he gave 
expression to his belief that the news- 
paper, rightly used for advertising 
purposes, is the most profitable means 
of promoting immediate and direct 
sale of merchandise. 


Underlying most of his own thought 
which spurred him to prodigious en- 
ergy and incessant labor was rebellion 
against conventional methods that 
seemed to him deficient in inspiration 
or lacking in broad usefulness. This 
discontent with things as they are 
fired his zeal for innovations that, in 
the spacious arena wherein his eager 
imagination found scope, promised 
larger achievement on higher planes 
than satisfied many of his fellows. 
His intolerance of the petty and the 
commonplace gave him a reputation 
among some ill-informed observers of 
his work for rough-shod disregard of 
the opinions of others and a disposi- 
tion to ignore established practice 
and conviction. Actually Rogers was 
open-minded to whatever he knew 
and understood; if his knowledge and 
understanding had been more nearly 
universal than they were, his sympa- 
thies would no doubt have been frit- 
tered away over a wider range. 


Roger’s best contribution to the 
publishing business is to be found in 
the preference for honesty and the re- 
vulsion from hokum which character- 
ize the publishing business of his 
generation as distinguished from that 
of the preceding generation. He 
would have been the last man in the 
world to take credit for bringing about 
a change of standards in these re- 
spects. But it is a significant fact 
that his was the voice that seemed 
to marshal the forces of truth and 
fair dealing. Other well-known pub- 
lishers, to be sure, had been prac- 
ticing what he preached before he 
couched his lance against the dragon 
of misrepresentation. Rogers knew 
most of them and may have taken his 
cue from them. It was he, in any 
case, that most assiduously spread the 
gospel and did much to give it force. 


There is no great monument of 
stone or of property to mark the fruit 
of Rogers’s work. But the effects of 
what he did and stood for will long 
survive memory of the man in whose 
philosophy there was no place for 
glory of achievement. 


Henry ]. Wright. 
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Twenty-four Votes for Garretson 


HAVE tread with considerable interest Mr. Garretson’s article in 

the April 16 issue of your publication. I agree with this man’s 
statements entirely for I have been of the same opinion many 
years, having had more than one battle with the factories we have 
represented in‘the past ten years concerning the tendency on the 
part of factories to be willing to take orders at terrific concessions 
from buyers for no other reason than that they were large buyers 
but really did very little to increase the consumption of the com- 
modity in question. 

As Mr. Garretson says, this sort of thing is nothing more nor 
less than a subsidy to certain large distributors which is paid for 
by the smaller distributors who frequently do much more of the 
actual missionary work that results in the demand than do large 
outfits. 

FREDERICK G. Volz, President, 
Champion Sales Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


(The article referred to was entitled ‘Has Management Failed?” 
Pointing out the steady decline not only in volume of industrial 
profits, but also in rate of return, it placed squarely on the 
shoulders of management the responsibility for the alarming in- 
crease in profitless sales. Judging from the editor’s mail, the 
article was one of the most popular SALES MANAGEMENT has ever 
printed. Mr. Garretson’s courage and frankness have been widely 
commended, and the article is being widely reprinted —THE 
EDITORS. ) 


"T HANKS for your telephone permission to reprint Mr. Garret- 
son’s article on Management from your April 16 issue. This 
is one of the most effective business articles I have read in a long 
while, and we welcome an opportunity to aid in its distribution. 
Mr. Garretson hits several big nails squarely on their heads, 

and has the courage to state his, thoughts with stimulating frank- 
ness. We will watch for more articles under his name. 

ROBERT TINSMAN, President, 

Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 

New York City. 


M4¥ Industry be privileged to reprint, with due credit, the 
excellent treatise of Mr. Garretson on “Has Management 
Failed?’”’ which appeared in the April 16 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT? The wider the distribution of this production, the sooner 
erring management may become wiser. 

Joun E. Daniets, Editor, 

Industry, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


\X/ E should like very much to get about 75 reprints of the 
article “Has Management Failed?” that appeared in your 
April 16 issue. 
E. F. RIEBETANZ, 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


$35 Oil Burners 


N your April 23 issue, we notice an article under the heading 

“GM, GE, Westinghouse, Enter Oil Burner Field; Report $35 
GE Model.” This is, of course, interesting to us. 

We are quite surprised at the statement that the “smallest model, 
for two or three room houses with a cubic capacity of about 250 
feet, would be sold installed, it is said, for only $35.” We more 
or less discount this statement. 

The thing which has primarily hurt our pride is the fact that 
we are not listed in the next to the last paragraph of the article as 
one of the “leading oil burner manufacturers.” We, of course, 
have pioneered the industry for the past thirteen years and we 
sometimes like to be mentioned, at least. Thanks. 

D. M. FRANK, Advertising Manager. 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


(SALES MANAGEMENT did not intentionally neglect Williams. 
It is certainly one of the leading factors in the oil-burner producing 
field. Through the recent merger of Timken and Silent Automatic, 
that firm ranks indisputably first in the industry. Biggest news- 
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paper advertisers in the industry in 1930, in order of lineage: 
Petro Nokol, Timken, Silent Automatic, Quiet May. For 1931: 
Timken, Petro Nokol, Silent Automatic, Williams——THE Eprrors. ) 


Color Possibilities in Chicago Tribune 


Ey HERE is a slight error in the statements (Media and Agencies, 
April 23 SALES MANAGEMENT, item on color advertising) 

regarding the type of color offered by the Tribune. In paragraph 
three, the last line states that we ‘now can give one, two or three 
colors in addition to black.” This is, of course, true as regards 
color rotogravure and color in our comic section. We are still re- 
stricted, however, to two colors and black in run-of-paper printing. 
A man may run three colors excluding black, but if he uses black 
he can use only two colors. This is probably not a serious error. 
but I wonder if a notice of correction should be run? 

W. J. ByrNES, Manager of Publicity, 

The Tribune, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Wanted, at Once: A Name 


* the request of one of our executives, I would like to have 
your suggestions on the matter of a descriptive title for one 
of our office executives. The work of the man in question con- 
sists of hiring, training and handling salesmen, handling adver- 
tising, sales correspondence, special merchandising deals and sales 
promotion plans. 

We have considered such titles as Sales Promotion Manager, 
Merchandising Manager, but wondered if through your experi- 
ence and contact with organizations you could give us some sug- 
gestions for titles which would seem more completely descriptive 
of the nature of the work he handles. This man is on the road 
to some extent and has frequent contacts with customers, so 
it is in this respect as well as in signing correspondence that we 
are interested in getting your suggestion. 

D. V. PINKERTON, Advertising Manager, 
Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


We recommended ‘Director of Marketing’’ to Mr. Pinkerton 
as the title that most nearly includes all the functions he men- 
tioned. Lee Bristol, former president of the ANA, sponsors it, 
also, along with “Director of Distribution.” Who has a different 
or better name? Send your suggestions to—THE EDITORS.) 


—And Still More Bouquets 


A SHORT time ago we requested of you that you send us a 
few reprints of the article—‘‘Has Industry Gone Price Grazy?” 
by C. D. Garretson. We sent these to our various salesmen, 
and they are so enthusiastic about it that they have requested 
that we reprint it in our monthly publication, “BEAR FACTS.” 
We are therefore taking the liberty of asking for your permis- 
sion to reprint the article, it being understood that credit will 
be given to SALES MANAGEMENT. 
. E. EcuHuin, President, 
Echlin & Echlin, 
San Francisco, California. 
(Glad to have you do it, Mr. Echlin—THeE Epirors.) 


Heralding the New Lineage Figures 


W E wonder if you have published figures for the year 1931 
giving “Annual Newspaper Lineage Figures of All National 
Advertisers—Classified by Industries,” such as you published 
last year im a small booklet at 35 cents a copy. 
Please advise us if a similar publication has been issued this 
year, and, if so, the price. 
WILLIAM FRIETSCH, JR., 
The Ralph H. Jones Company, Advertising, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(These figures will run in the June 15 issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, Mr. Frietsch. The tabulation will cover 2,063 products 
and will appear exclusively in this magazine-—THE EpITORS.) 
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M AN AGEMENT 


WE FEATURE 
MERCHANDISE 
Advertised inand 

Guaranteed by 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ** 


SALES 
INCREASED 


30% 


in these Dealer Tests of Consumer Influence 


ECENTLY 684 stores* completed a difficult A careful record of sales was kept for each week. 
R test of the selling power of Good House- 
keeping—of the buying confidence women have _ The results reported by these dealers showed a 
in its guaranteed advertising pages. sales increase of 30.9% during the SECOND week 
—when the Good Housekeeping poster was used. 
One week these stores featured a group of well This was the average gain for all 684 stores, in- 
known products advertised in Good cluding those which reported no 
Housekeeping, displaying them as gains. Some stores increased sales 
advantageously as they could as much as 50% and 60%. 
to attract attention and make 
sales. No national advertiser can 
ignore the findings of these 
The next week, the same prod- tests. They are concrete 
ucts were kept on display in the proof that more goods can 
same place—but to the display be sold today if advertised 
was added the Good Housekeeping and merchandised under Good 


poster shown in the typical display above. Housekeeping’s guaranty. 


112 De 70 Ele ee me A published report of the dealer tests is now being distributed among advertis- 


124 Grocery, 263 Hard. ers and advertising agencies. If you have not received a copy, write for it 
a ie and it will be delivered by a Good Housekeeping repsesentative in person. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman’s Magazine 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 


$ ALES 
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LIVE 


Times may not be what they used to be... but 
people can’t live without buying. And when 
11,800,000 are concentrated in one metropolitan 
market, there is still a lot of buying being done 
there. 


The 11,800,000 people who live in New York city 
and its suburbs still eat. They still wear clothes. 
They still sleep, wash their hands, clean their 
teeth. People are still being married here (about 
105,000 new families every year). Babies are still 
being born here (at the rate of 200,000 every 
year). Few families have given up all forms of 
amusements and enjoyments. They still smoke, 
drive cars, go to shows, play golf, read books. And 
practically every grown person who can read still 
reads a newspaper and is influenced by the news 
and the advertising it carries. 


The very diversity of New York stands it in good 
stead in times of stress and gives it an advantage 


Ohe . 


11,800,000 PEOPLE CAN’T 
WITHOUT BUYING 


over other markets. Its diversified industries, its 
diversified occupations and diversified population 
mean that New York is better off economically 
and from the buying point of view than most 
other large cities. 


These 11,800,000 people, all concentrated within 
a radius of fifty miles, may be consuming less than 
they did in the bountiful year of 1929, but they 
are still buying a tremendous volume of merchan- 
dise. Somebody has to sell them the things they 
need and want and buy in the course of their 
daily living .... There is still a lot of business in 
New York . . and the best way to sell merchandise 
in this market is to advertise in the local news- 
papers. And the best way to sell merchandise of 
good quality is to advertise it in The Sun, the 
newspaper that the department stores have been 
using more than any other newspaper to sell their 


merchandise in New York. 


The Newspaper of Distinction 4 in its Reuters, its News and its Advertising 
NEW YORK 
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- Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending May 15, 1932: 


The Irving Fisher All-Com- 

modity Index fluctuated nar- 
Barometers rowly during the fortnight, 

and now stands at 61.6, as 
compared with 61.8 at the start of the period. The whole- 
sale purchasing power of the dollar reached a new high 
on May 9 at 162.4 (1926 equals 100). 


@ @ e Farm prices have been driven to the lowest 
point in a generation. A $5 bill buys a 140-pound calf in 
the Milwaukee market, and eggs are bringing the farmer 
about 10 cents a dozen. 


e e e Bank ciearings for 123 cities in April declined 
6.9 per cent from March, and 42.7 per cent from last year. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, however, clearings advanced 
slightly over March, and since prices declined over 3 per 
cent during the month, there is indicated a considerably 
larger volume of business, especially in distributive trades. 
This is confirmed by an improvement during the month 
in car loadings of miscellaneous and l.c.l. freight. 


e @ e Car loadings figures during the fortnight 
proved disappointing to those who still hope for a late 
seasonal upturn in general business activity. The actual 
declines were small, but the rate of decline from a year 
ago was accelerated. 


@ @ e@ The steel industry is operated currently at about 
24 per cent of capacity and has shown slight gains for 
three successive weeks. . . . In both pig iron and steel 
ingots April set a new low for the depression with a daily 
tate comparable to the July, 1921, level. The daily ingot 
rate of 47,685 gross tons in April compares with 52,253 
tons in March, and 50,092 tons last December, which was 
the previous low mark. 


e e e Electric power production during the fortnight 
continued to show declines averaging around 12 per cent 
from last year. 


a | he; There has been no 
noticeable loosenin 
Inancia S 1€S up of credit by soaks 
in the last fortnight, 
but the groundwork is being laid for expansion. In the 
last four weeks the Federal Reserve System has bought 
about 100 million dollars’ worth a week of government 
securities, which member banks used mostly to pay off their 
indebtedness and accumulate a reserve. On the basis of 
current reserves the New York banks alone could expand 
their credit to the extent of a billion and a quarter dollars. 
Their record of new loans, however, is miserable. 


@ @ e Money in circulation during the week of May 
4 rose 50 million dollars. To a slight extent this was 
seasonal, but in view of the quiet business situation it must 
be assumed that part of the increase was due to hoarding. 


e e e During April 70 banks closed their doors, and 
25 reopened. January was the peak month for bank 
failures, with 361; February had 128; March 53. 
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e ee The high level for collateral borrowings of 
members of the New York Stock Exchange was $8,549,- 
383,979 at the end of September, 1929. During April 
loans declined another 150 million dollars and now stand 
at 379 million—a decline of more than 95 per cent from 
the peak. 


e @ e_ The size of the Government's deficit is widely 
misunderstood because the United States has no capital 
investments in a bookkeeping sense, and every dollar, for 
example, which is loaned by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, is reflected in the Treasury deficit. The 250 
million dollar debenture issue just purchased by the Treas- 
uty from the R. F. C., and the 500 million dollars previ- 
ously subscribed to the capital of that body are figured 
as additions to the deficit. 


e@ ee Business failures decreased last week both in 
number and in liabilities and Bradstreet’s adjusted index 
of failures decreased to the lowest point in four months. 


e e@ e Some long-standing low records for security 
prices were passed just prior to Mr. Hoover's call to Con- 
gress to stop squabbling. When Western Union went to 
245% it hit the lowest mark in forty years; when General 
Electric sold at 1334 it reached the lowest point in history. 
A. T. & T. at 9654 was the lowest price since 1921. 


' The Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Com- 

any placed an order last 

Generalship wack vith the International 

Handkerchief Manufacturing 

Company for more than six million cotton handkerchiefs 

made up from cotton which the Wrigley Company accepted 

from customers in twelve cotton states in exchange for its 

chewing gum. The handkerchiefs will be offered to dealers 

under a combination arrangement of six handkerchiefs 

and three boxes of chewing gum for $2, total retail value 

$3.60. Recently Wrigley disposed of seven million silver 

teaspoons from Oneida Community and sold them to 
dealers in a combination offer. 


e e@ e Thirty-five thousand employes of the Westing- 
house E. and M. Company this month are making an 
organized drive to imcrease the company’s sales. Each 
worker is making an individual effort to sell one or more 


of the Westinghouse household appliances during the 


month. 


@ e e The figures on imports of tea by the United 
States indicate a heavy progressive decline in tea from 
Japan and Formosa during the nine months ending March 
31, and an equally steady increase in the importation of 
India tea. The intelligent and resolute million dollar 
newspaper advertising campaign of the India Tea Bureau 
deserves most of the credit. 


@ e e The British tariff and the accelerated success 

of the “Buy British Made Goods” movement is causing 

American manufacturers to look for a way out. R. R. 
(Continued on following page) 


Deupree, president of the Procter & Gamble Company, 
is in England with some of his associates, and is understood 
to be considering plans for the expansion of business in 
the British Isles, either through purchase or construction 
of a soap plant in or near London. 


@ e e Graham-Paige has made such extensive reduc- 
tions in expenses that the executives believe that they can 
make a profit from a volume of business as low as 20,000 
cars a year. Last year, with sales of 21,510 cars, the com- 
pany lost $4,735,926. The economy program has centered 
chiefly on the discontinuance of factory sales branches. 


e@ e e Oil, the most ungovernable of industries, now 
seems to be getting under control through unified action 
of the companies in the Mid-Continent areas, aided and 
abetted by state action in Oklahoma and Texas. Very 
little wildcatting is being done. Even the major com- 
panies have given up their wild scramble for acreage and 
in the aggregate have surrendered many million acres of 
prospective oil land held under lease rather than pay 
rentals. The industry seems definitely headed for a bal- 
ance between potential supply and demand. 


Those who watch automo- 

bile statistics for indications 
Sales Curves of the public’s willingness 

and ability to buy, see a 
few favorable signs. Currently there are month-to-month 
gains. The March output of motor vehicles gained 3.4 
per cent over February. April production held about even 
with March, and May is likely to show a 40 per cent gain 
over April. These figures seem encouraging until one 
notices that they are 50 per cent below 1931. 


@ e e Sales by dealers of General Motors cars in 
April were 81,573 units, against 48,717 in March, and 
135,663 in April, 1931. The gain of 67 per cent over 
March compares with gains of 34 per cent in 1931, and 
15 per cent in 1930. 


@ e@e e The Chrysler Corporation sold 55,704 units 
valued at $37,368,443 in the first quarter of the year, as 
compared with 55,083 units valued at $39,758,600 in the 
first quarter of last year. . . . The automobile industry 
as a whole, in the first quarter registered 60.4 per cent 
as many new cars as last year, and Chrysler’s share of the 
registrations were 14.6 per cent this year, as against 8 per 
cent last year. . . . Retail sales of its DeSoto organization 
during the week ending April 23 totaled 1,787 and set a 
new high weekly record, and compares with 894 cars in 
the same week last year. . . . April shipments of the 
Plymouth Motor Corporation increased 396 per cent over 
the same month last year, and the month was the biggest 
April in the history of the company. 


e e@ e Makers of electric refrigerators had the same 
experience in the first quarter as Chrysler—sales up and 
revenue down. Members of the N. E. M. A. sold 146,850 
units in the first quarter of 1932 as against 144,740 units 
last year, but price reductions reduced the dollar volume 
from $18,682,000 to $15,874,000. 


@ ee The Ringling Brothers, Barnum & Bailey 
Circus took $650,000 out of New York this year, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent from last year, and the most profitable 
New York engagement in many years. It went from New 
York to Boston, where it continued to show gains over 
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last year. John Ringling improved his show, amplified his 
advertising program and made it pay. 


e e@ e No domestic or foreign orders for locomotives, 
freight or passenger cars were placed during April. 


@ e@ e New York state automobile owners may not 
possess as many cars as two years ago, but they are using 
them more often, as the State’s records show that more 
gasoline was sold in February than in any corresponding 
month—an increase of 10 per cent above January, and 27 
per cent above February, 1931. 


@ e@ e Sales of the big mail order-chain store firms 
show no improvement. Montgomery Ward dollar sales 
in April were off 21.3 per cent, and Sears Roebuck for 
the four weeks ending April 23 had a decline of 26.4 
percent. . . . Sales of other chain store companies declined 
as follows: J. C. Penney Company, 6 per cent; S. S. 
Kresge Company, 17.9 per cent; Melville Shoe Corpora- 
tion, 29 per cent; Lane Bryant Company, 19.9 per cent. 


The New York Tele- 

hone Company, 

Black and Red vid is the cas 

operating unit of the 

Bell System, reports March operating income of $4,002,- 

103 against $4,109,240 for March last year. The March 

showing was more favorable than either January or Febru- 

ary. Gross revenues in March declined 2.5 per cent from 
last year. 


@ e e The first sixty railroads to report March earn- 
ings showed an aggregate net operating income of $28,- 
696,000, which is a decrease of 29.5 per cent from last 
March, but an increase of 41.7 per cent over February 
of this year. Fourteen of these railroads made a better 
showing this March than last year. 


@ e e The 1931 report of E. R. Squibb & Sons shows 
net earnings 5 per cent greater than in 1930. Carleton 
H. Palmer, president, said in his report that advertising 
expenditures in newspapers and magazines were sub- 
stantially increased last year. The company is continuing 
the five-day week in laboratories and offices without 
reduction in pay. 


@ @ @ Combined net profit for the first quarter of a 
group of 170 industrial corporations aggregate 21 million 
dollars, which compares with 9 million in the preceding 
quarter, and 107 million in the first quarter of 1931. 
Deficits were reported by 43 per cent of the companies 
as compared with 28 per cent last year. 


* Mississippi is the first state to 

Potpour rl adopt gone retail sales tax as 

a major method of raising revenue. 

The impost of 2 per cent falls 

directly on the consumers. The plan has been in opera- 

tion for a fortnight, and thus far the predicted ‘‘revolution” 
has not taken place. 


e@ e e Nine thousand producers of California grapes 
are demanding revision of the prohibition amendment, 
and take the position that they have been “betrayed” by 
the Federal Government through the court decision out- 
lawing wine-making in the home. 


@ e@ e Twelve hundred bushels of wheat are needed 
now for the interest on a farmer’s $10,000 mortgage. In 
1920 only 240 bushels were needed. 
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| To Pay a Just Profit 
l- 
n 
HE recovery of a : - > fears, concerned for the 
\- normal volume of The — factor that - checking prog moment with the necessary 
; I business at present ress in the direction of the forced emergency measures of re- 
5 price levels through- ‘eh . ’ . ’ lief. But in these very 
y out industry as a whole elimination of profitless selling is the actions we are all uncon- 
would not restore prosperity. ld oo Ge; sciously exhibiting the con- 
On the contrary, it would old outworn belier that pro it 1s an fusion of our counsels. We 
the loss fac- . ‘ jf : 
s 2 “the general credit © UNJUSt exaction. The real truth is = ciadade We: — 
n ‘ ; - ’ a : j 
" — Peas nab 7059 that industrial profit is so necessary _— se en See ee 
‘ Ss even af ; , . pound of interdependen 
‘ the situation — our that without it our whole complex relations. 
most serious consideration. . or ‘ The United States Su- 
. The statement is more near- social and political structure will preme Court has made it 
ly true than is commonl : ficiently cl that busi- 
a apie ‘ collapse. As we Stow further into shanthapialevidiie eile 
| claim fat,ieesting 2 the realization of this basic truth, it common sling pie The 
‘ ee ee ha pee _ becomes apparent that instead of pinot aa ar price 
5 presen price levels or to i . ‘ i nor will the social necessity 
raise them. I want to get legislating against profit, the Gov- for profit be held to justify 
your minds centered on the ‘ ‘ a check upon a destructive 
' importance of _- . ernment will ultimately be forced to see competition. If we 
a measure of individua : . : : regard a price agreement as 
S greed, but as a supreme legislate in protection of it. The one method of assuring the 
. social necessity. Somehow, resent depression proves the need general profit margin, we 
s in some way, the business P P F i find that this avenue of re- 
A world, and the Congress of lief in the present emer- 
F the United States, must be gency is closed by the anti- 
convinced that without the BY NELSON B. GASKILL trust laws. 
" assurance of general profit Former Chairman, The Federal Trade Commission; There is an alternative 
in the ee! of a gpond President, The Lead Pencil Institute sa eS 
, enterprise the whole com- in the economic formula of 
y plex social and __ political supply and demand. This 
*From an address before the Triple Structure will collapse. formula declares that price will vary 
Convention of the Southern Supply and It seems as though there never with supply and demand conditions. 
j Machinery Distributors’ Association, the | could have been a time when there When demand exceeds supply prices 
: Nason —_ _ and _——— Dis- was greater need for clear thinking will be high. These high prices will 
S pa gl j peewee Manufacturers’ As. 2nd fight reasoning than now. And call additional production into being. 
sociation, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 2, 1932. yet we walk in a maze of doubts and _— Prices will go down as supply rises 
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until there are no profits because there 
is no demand for most of the supply. 
Now, according to the formula, an 
economic displacement sets in. Mills 
lay off their labor force and close; 
foreclosures, receiverships, bankrupt- 
cies, failures occur. But by this 
process the surplus production, which 
causes the low prices, is wiped out. 
A seller’s market and higher prices 
return and the sun of prosperity shines 
upon the survivors. 

But instead of allowing this to hap- 
pen, instead of encouraging this 
process of economic recovery, we are 
using every possible means to prevent 
it. This effort began in an appeal 
against wage reductions and discharge 
of labor force. It next took the form 
of the National Credit Corporation, 
which pooled the private banking re- 
sources. And now the enormous 
credit power of the Federal govern- 
ment is thrown into the breach to 
prevent the economic purge of over- 
production. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is intended to 
prevent, so far as possible, the eco- 
nomic relief which the supply and 
demand formula requires for the re- 
turn of increased profits through 
higher prices. 

I am neither opposing nor criticizing 
these emergency remedies. I merely 
want to show that the government, 
through the anti-trust laws, is insisting 
that the economic formula of unlimited 
price variation, with all its destructive 
consequences, shall work. At the same 
time the government, through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, is 
exerting all its power to avert the 
consequences of unlimited price com- 
petition, to prevent the economic for- 
mula of recovery from working as it 
is designed to operate. 

I do not ignore the consequences 
of the operation of this economic law 
in financial and social distress. I 
merely suggest to the thoughtful mind 
that both avenues to permanent eco- 
nomic relief through higher prices 
and increased profits are closed. An 
increase in the common margin for 
profit cannot lawfully come through 
price agreements. Assuming the suc- 
cess of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, an increase in the general 
profit margin cannot come through 
economic displacement and the elimi- 
nation of excess production. Then 
let us face the fact, appalling as it is. 
If the general profit margin is now too 
low, there is no method now open by 
which it may be raised. And if my 
premise is reasonably true, in due 
course it will appear that what we 
shall have assumed as emergency meas- 
ures will be permanent institutions. 
The conditions we have sought to 
alleviate as temporary will, to our sor- 


row, prove to have 
escaped solution. This 
conflict of forces I 
think can be properly 
described as a confu- 
sion of counsels. Our 
house is divided 
against itself. 

The matter of taxa- 
tion presents another 
phase of a confusion 
of thought with refer- 
ence to profits. Taxa- 
tion is essentially a 
social recapture of 
profits currently _ re- 
ceived or received in 
some earlier period. 
Because all capital ac- 
counts trace back to 
the point when some 
one produced a surplus 
over his own needs 
and, in exchange, 
found himself in pos- 
session of a value over 
his expenditure. Pub- 
lic taxation presup- 
poses the reality of 
private profits. 

These profits must 
come from some form 
of productive enter- 
prise. All non-pro- 
ductive activities must 
be paid for out of the 
profits of productive 
enterprise. Homes and 
churches, free schools 
and free hospitals, 
free roads and free 
bridges, libraries, mu- 
seums and parks, and 
a very long list of 
non - productive activ- 
ities, must be sup- 
ported from private 
profits. 

Consequently, taxa- 
tion throws into strong 
relief the element of 
profit in two rela- 
tions. These are first, 
the proportion 
between —_— productive 
and non-productive activity, and, sec- 
ond, the relation between profit and 
loss in the use of productive property. 
A very little head-scratching will de- 
velop the fact that the cost of main- 
taining non-productive operations, 
whether it is too much luxury in the 
home or too many bureaus in the gov- 
ernment, may outweigh the profits of 
productive action. Then we come to 
the realization that productive action 
itself carries at least the possibility of 
a loss factor. And this means that, 
in last analysis, it is that part of pro- 
ductive enterprise which is profitable 
that must carry not only that part 
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which is not profitable, but all non- 
productive activities as well. 

One might reasonably assume that 
the legislatures which are responsible 
for the creation of all non-productive 
operations of the service type which 
do not originate in voluntary contribu- 
tions—which impose taxation for their 
maintenance—would be quite as much 
concerned with the assurance of profit 
as with the taxation of it. But the 
fact is that here, also, the left and the 
right hands of government do not 
realize what each other is doing. The 
social service phase of government is 
constantly increasing. The burden of 
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taxation constantly mounts and at the 
same time the taxing agency insists 
upon a cut-throat competition in price 
which, in ever-increasing measure, 
makes profit precarious or destroys it. 

The truth of the matter seems to be 
that we stand at the point where two 
utterly diverse currents of thought 
meet and cross. If we could go back 
a few hundred years and analyze the 
then current concepts of the govern- 
mental function, we should find that 
it was strikingly deficient in what may 
be called ‘‘social service.’ It was 
primarily concerned with the common 
defense, the preservation of the peace, 
the protection of property rights, the 
control or direction of finance, and 
other like matters of an impersonal 
and general character. Whatever there 
was of a social service character in the 
social organization of that day was a 
purely private undertaking. 

We have only to consider the vast 
and intricate social service functions 
of today in our municipal, state and 
Federal government to realize how 
utterly our concept of the govern- 
mental function has changed. The 
highly individualistic idea has van- 
ished. In its place has come the social 
service idea with the actual industrial 
service constantly sought to be attached. 
In and of itself, within proper limits, 
this socialization of government is a 
tribute to our humanity. But as an 
integral part of an economic whole, it 
manifests either a confusion of thought 
or a lack of common sense. For this 
socialization of government means an 
increase in the proportion of non-pro- 
ductive activities, an increase in taxa- 
tion and a greater consequent necessity 
for profit in all productive operations. 
It means that profit has ceased to stand 
as an example of the individualistic 
greed which it largely was before 
government undertook to recapture 
and redistribute profits through a 
social service program. Profit in 
private enterprise now becomes a ne- 


cessity to the maintenance of a social 
service type of government. This ne- 
cessity will increase as the social 
program of government develops still 
further. And if the device of private- 
ly owned enterprise does not keep pace 
with the tax demands of the social 
program, it is not Socialism but Com- 
munism which will eliminate the 
necessity for both the profit and the 
tax. 

I have no particular quarrel with 
this socialization of government except 
as it throws out of economic relation- 
ship the necessary proportions of non- 
productive and profitably operated 
private property. We must accept the 
socialization of government as a fixa- 
tion. But in contradistinction to 
this vast change and its profound 
effect upon the taxation of profits, we 
find that in relation to the general 
acquisition of profit there has been no 
change of thought or law whatever. 
The extremely individualistic concept 
of uncontrolled competition, strikingly 
appropriate to an individualistic con- 
cept of government, remains fixed. 
We have socialized government and 
developed a system of taxation for 
social service. But we have refused 
or neglected to permit the socialization 
of industry to produce the necessary 
profit. We act as though we thought 
profit was something which could not 
be prevented. 

Certain phases of this conflict of 
ideas occasionally seem to attract at- 
tention in an episodic fashion. At the 
present time Congress is concerned 
about short selling in the stock market. 
This phenomenon is nothing more nor 
less than selling stocks at a present 
loss in the hope of a future profit. 
We grasp at the shadow and miss the 
substance. Congress would possibly 
prohibit selling stocks at a loss. But 
it enforces upon the corporations 
whose stocks are sold, and upon all 
individual business transactions, a rule 
of action which makes selling without 


regard to cost an inevitable and con- 
tinuous occurrence. Seemingly we 
would check the lesser evil by process 
of law while, by the same process, we 
would coerce men into the practice of 
the forbidden policy on an infinitely 
wider scale. 

These two currents of thought, the 
socialization of government and the 
refusal to permit or to compel the 
socialization of industry for profit, are 
absolutely irreconcilable. One or the 
other must give way. We must re- 
trace our steps toward socialized gov- 
ernment oe return to the original 
individualism. Or we must advance 
along the other line and assure to in- 
dustry, or permit industry to assure to 
itself, that general profit in productive 
enterprise which is essential to the 
social program under the changed 
concept of government. 

As between these alternatives, I 
should choose the latter. The obliga- 
tions already assumed in the social 
service field cannot be lightly dis- 
missed nor conveniently ignored. In 
such an emergency as now confronts 
us the wise course is not the horizontal 
pay cuts in governmental service nor 
horizontal discharges of personnel. 
The course of clear vision is the re- 
consideration of the social service pro- 
gram and the elimination of those 
activities which are most remote from 
the productive status, most indirect 
and distant in their relation to profit. 
And this we must do at least tem- 
porarily while at the same time we take 
the steps necessary to meet the demand 
for a wider or more general profit 
margin. 

So we must choose between the 
abandonment of the social service 
function in government or find some 
new method of assuring the general 
profit. And if you share my belief that 
we must exclude the former, as a prac- 
tical impossibility, we stand confronted 
by the anti-trust laws as a barrier to 

(Continued on page 215) 


“Instead of profit being objectionable as a manifestation of individual 
greed and lust for power, private profit is the foundation of the program 
for the public welfare. The two are inseparable when joined by the con- 
necting link of taxation. It then becomes a matter of public policy in the 
highest and broadest concepts of the public interest, not only to promote 
the attainment of profit but to regulate business operations so as to assure 
profit and to police the actions of private enterprise to prevent loss-pro- 
ducing operations.”—Nelson B. Gaskill. 
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ITS GOT FLOATING Power, FREE-WHEELING, SYNcHRo- 
MESH GEAR-SHIFT, AUTQMATIC STARTING, AcousTNG 
MUFFLER, HYDRAULIC BRAKES, NONIREFILLABLE RUMBLE 
SEAT, SHATTER-PROOF GLASS. , THERMOSTATIC MUB 
GUARDS, HOT Ab COLA SHOCK-ABSORBERS, FORM~Y 
FITTING UPHOLSTERY, ROYND WHEELS, AURORA BOREALIS 

LIGHTS, SEMI-ELIPTIC FOST-REST, CHROME-PLA 
CIGARETTES, FOLBEING POOL T 
TABLE, LUBRICATED EAR- | 4 


Courtesy of the McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Tobias G. Butts, Sr., looks at a new car and the salesman explains a few of its special features. 


Does Knocking Competitors 
Kill Sales for Everybody ? 


Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth 

dealer salesmen as the writer of 
this article recently has done, they 
would feel like Rube Goldberg’s hero 
in the cartoon that illustrates this 
article. They would also suggest that 
Mr. Goldberg draw another cartoon 
to tell the story of how the “‘big three” 
are trying to sell cars. Goldberg 
should show the prospect telling his 
wife that ‘‘Maybe the old car will do 
for another year,’ because practically 
every salesman to whom I talked in 
some measure tried to prove that the 
developments the other fellow herald- 
ed as great forward steps in automo- 
tive design really were not worth a 
darn. 

This prevalence of knocking among 
the Big Three is particularly unfortu- 
mate this year, when the industry 
should be extending its best efforts to 
creative car selling, first, because cre- 
ative selling would help to build new 
buyers to take the place of those lost 
in the depression market, and, second, 
because creative selling would take 
full advantage of the superb product 
development and styling job the car 
makers have accomplished in the 1932 
models. 

Consider the absurdity of the situa- 
tion the small car buyer faces. Values 
this year are the greatest in the history 
of the industry. From the standpoint 
of style, accessories, basic improve- 
ments, comfort, roadability and driv- 


F SALES MANAGEMENT sub- 
scribers had exposed themselves to 
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ability, the Big Three are giving more 
car for the money than ever before. 
Yet most of these advantages are torn 
down by the arguments of competitive 
salesmen in their eagerness to get 
orders away from each other. This 
year the “knock” has definitely gone 
out of the motor car into the mouth 
of the salesman. 

Visits with Ford, Chevrolet and 
Plymouth dealers in New York, Long 
Island, New Jersey and Connecticut 
revealed least knocking on the part of 
Ford salesmen. This may be due to 
the fact that the Ford men really 
haven’t had a chance to get to the 
point where they can knock. Having 
no car with which to give the prospect 
a fide, and suffering from an in- 
feriority complex on deliveries, the 
Ford salesman has to stick pretty well 
to his knitting and can’t do much 
more than give the prospect a thor- 
ough explanation of the new Eight. 

While most of the salesmen inter- 
viewed kept away from mentioning 
competition by name until stimulated 
by the interviewer, it is easy to see by 
the course of their talks that prospects 
generally are shopping more than ever 
this year. Plymouth’s indirect knock 
at Chevrolet and Ford centers in the 
the claim that “when you buy a Plym- 
outh, you buy a real automobile.” 
Plymouth salesmen defend this atti- 
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tude by the claim that their car is 
heavier and longer and larger than 
either the Chevrolet or Ford. A Long 
Island Chevrolet dealer countered this 
argument by showing from his sales- 
book that the Plymouth coupe was 
some fifty pounds lighter than the 
same model of Chevrolet. The New 
York City Chevrolet dealer salesman 
didn’t know his facts so well but 
argued that Plymouth was only bigger 
in looks and that in the Chevrolet you 
weren't getting “tin” but sturdy con- 
struction. 

Plymouth counters the sturdy con- 
struction argument of Chevrolet by a 
demonstration of two frame models. 
In the New York City Plymouth show- 
room at the Chrysler Building and the 
Plymouth agency in Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, the salesman dramatized the 
strength and sturdiness of Plymouth 
by asking the prospect to twist a 
model of the Plymouth double drop 
frame, with its rigid X bracing, in 
comparison with the model of the 
frame of competition which does not 
have the cross bracing. 

Where the Chevrolet salesmen in 
New York City and Long Island em- 
phasized the sturdiness of Chevrolet 
construction by showing how the two 
front fenders were braced across, the 
Plymouth salesman has evidently been 
instructed to point out to the prospect 
that Plymouth’s fenders, for instance, 
are ‘‘so well made that they don’t need 
any complicated or unsightly cross 
bracing in the front.” 
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The comparative advantages of the 
four, six and eight cylinders of the Big 
Three brings out many unique ex- 
amples of knocking. The Chevrolet 
salesman in New York City insists that 
the six is the best; “Ford was losing 
so many sales with a four cylinder car 
that he had to make a change. He 
couldn’t bring out a six because he'd 
be admitting that Chevrolet had been 
right all the time. So he brought out 
an eight, which has no place at all in 
a small car.” 

Another Chevrolet salesman work- 
ing for a dealer in Westchester 
County, said, “At a General Motors 
meeting they told us that Chrysler left 
the four-cylinder engine in the Plym- 
outh because he realized that Ford 
would devote all his energies to the 
new Eight and that, consequently, 


knock off a fountain pen placed on the 
fender. In the Chrysler Building sales- 
room the salesman used a specially 
constructed model to demonstrate what 
floating power does. Another stunt of 
the Plymouth salesmen is to shake the 
motor, showing how loose it is and 
how this looseness, suspended on two 
points, permits the engine to vibrate 
but does not transmit this vibration 
into the frame of the car. Chevrolet 
salesmen have prepared themselves to 
handle the floating power enthusiast. 
One Chevrolet salesman told me: 
“Our Chevrolet service officials report 
that floating power, while it is good, 
will cause the motor to shift out of 
alignment. That means that your 
gears wear out more on one side. 
Already some Plymouths have been 
turned back because of this trouble.” 


Rumors, knocking competitor claims, and neglected 
opportunities to do creative selling, are characteriz- 
ing the 1932 auto sales battle between Plymouth, 
Ford, and Chevrolet. A Sales Management editor has 
been shopping among dozens of dealers for all three 
cars. The enlightening assortment of facts and fic- 
tion he collected from them is summarized in this 
article, the first of a series on the same subject. 


many Ford buyers would change to the 
Eight, leaving a market for Chrysler 
to sell the few four-cylinder-minded 
people left.” 

This same salesman knocked the 
Ford eight-cylinder motor by arguing 
that “the Chevrolet engine develops its 
power at 3,000 revolutions, and the 
Ford at a higher speed of 3,200. High 
speed in a light motor, therefore 
means that it wears out more quickly. 
Ford is going to have the same trou- 
ble with his Eight as Essex had when 
they brought out their high-speed light 
motor of a few years ago.” 

When you ask Plymouth salesmen 
why they aren’t keeping up with the 
times and offering at least a six or an 
eight-cylinder motor, they bring up 
floating power. “Floating power does 
away with the need of more cylinders. 
Big cars develop extra cylinders only 
in order to achieve minimum vibra- 
tion. Floating power makes the four- 
cylinder Plymeuth car smoother run- 
ning than any car without floating 
power.” Two Plymouth dealer sales- 
men used the fountain pen trick to 
demonstrate the fact that the floating 
power mounting permits you to race 
the motor and not get enough vibra- 
tion into the frame of the car to 


A Long Island Chevrolet salesman 
said that “A big company in this city 
that bought a few Plymouths had 
trouble with floating power because 
the two small points of suspension 
broke. Chevrolet, on the other hand, 
is bolted solidly onto the frame the 
way a motor should be.” 

On the question of hydraulic versus 
mechanical brakes, the Big Three lock 
horns again. Plymouth makes a big 
issue of hydraulic brakes, emphasizing 
the ‘‘axiom of science that pressure ap- 
plied on a column of liquid is equally 
distributed, consequently, Plymouth 
brakes equally and you will never have 
a bad skid as you will in the Ford and 
Chevrolet.” Both Ford and Chevrolet 
counter by explaining that mechanical 
brakes are tried and true. One Chev- 
rolet man in New York City insisted 
that hydraulic brakes were dangerous 
because the thin copper tubing could 
easily be broken. Furthermore, if a 
bubble of air got into the system the 
brakes wouldn’t work. The Plymouth 
salesman in New York insisted that 
hydraulic brakes would stop his car 
more quickly than any car with me- 
chanical brakes. Two different Chevro- 
let salesmen recommended mechanical 
brakes because Ford and Chevrolet 
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used them and, in fact, General Motors 
as a whole had standardized on them. 
Thus, if more than three-quarters of: 
the cars made didn’t use hydraulic 
brakes, there couldn’t be any advan- 
tage in them. Plymouth salesmen take 
a crack at General Motors by telling 
you that the taxis this company makes 
for use in New York City /ave to 
have hydraulic brakes. 

Plymouth salesmen emphasize the 
automatic clutch. Chevrolet salesmen 
do not admit that it is important and 
hint that it is quite likely to get out 
of order, saying: “The free wheeling 
system on Plymouth has twenty parts 
in it. On the Chevrolet, however, 
there are four simple parts that can’t 
possibly get out of order.” When 
asked why Ford didn’t have free 
wheeling, a New York Ford salesman 
said he saw no particular advantage in 
having free wheeling; a Ford salesman 
in Norwalk, Connecticut, changed the 
subject. The Chevrolet salesman in 
Stamford, Connecticut, said: “Outside 
of the fact that Ford would have to 
pay extra, he can’t put free wheeling 
on his car because he would have to 
redesign it completely.’ 

Chevrolet salesmen have been in- 
structed to emphasize the economy of 
Chevrolet. They refer constantly to 
the big fleet owners that have found 
Chevrolet most economical. In New 
York City the Chevrolet salesman said, 
“We have just received an unsolicited 
letter from a large user of both Chev- 
rolets and Fords who tells us that 
Chevrolet is the cheaper to operate, 
costing only 3.6 cents per mile. An- 
other Chevrolet man said that ‘‘on a 
two-hundred-mile test of thirty-five 
cars, made by the Gilman Oil Com- 
pany of California, Chevrolet won the 
first three places for economy.” If you 
tell the Chevrolet salesmen that there 
are a lot of Fords used on fleets, they 
counter that the economy days of Ford 
are over because the new Eights are 
going to use a lot more gas and oil. 

A Chevrolet salesman in Connecti- 
cut substantiated his economy desir- 
ability argument by showing me a 
clipping from a General Motors dealer 
publication stating that in the Cremo 
cigar radio prize offer the preference 
of the country had run way ahead for 
Chevrolet, with Plymouth only about 
two-thirds as popular and Ford way 
down the list. : 

Listening to salesmen selling Chev- 
rolet, Ford and Plymouth tell what is 
wrong with the other fellow’s car, 
tends to make prospects wonder if 
their present cars aren’t actually better 
than the new ones. They never had 
the troubles with them that the sales- 
men claim for their competitors’ new 
cats. 


How 12 Companies 


Are Localizing 1932 


Sales Effort 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


There’s no place for scattered effort—and wasted dol- 
lars—in the sales plans here described. Sturdy, care- 
fully planned, intensive campaigns in local markets, 
with special emphasis on the coordination of sales and 
advertising effort, are the route these manufacturers are 
taking toward the attainment of maximum returns. 


ECAUSE of the increasing 
trend toward the “spotting” of 
advertising, and the heightened 
interest in localized marketing 
plans, SALES MANAGEMENT asked a 
number of companies in various fields 
to explain how they are carrying on 
their 1932 campaigns on the market- 
by-market plan, and what they are 
doing, specifically, to merchandise the 
advertising to and through dealers. 
Frederick Stearns & Company 
(Astring-O-Sol), for example, are 
following the plan of putting on in- 
tensive campaigns in one or two cities 
at a time, synchronizing the advertis- 
ing with intensive personal sales work 
with dealer outlets. Retailers are, of 
course, told of the campaign in ad- 
vance, and are usually furnished with 
a premium, such as a drinking glass, 
toothbrush, or tube of toothpaste, to 
be given with each purchase of 
Astring-O-Sol or sold in combination 
with it. Dealers at the same time are 
urged to feature the special offer in 
their own advertising. The pencil 
presentation plan used by the com- 
pany’s salesmen (SM June 20, 1931), 
which is really a simple standardized 
canvass for the retail drug prospect, 
makes a special point of explaining 
to the dealer just what their advertis- 
ing is doing for him in his territory. 
After an unusually interesting series 
of consumer tests of a new product, 
the J. B. Ford Company of Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, maker of packaged 
and bulk cleansers, is currently en- 
gaged in stocking dealers with the 
new item, and, at the same time, is 
running localized campaigns involving 
a premium offer, to stimulate con- 
sumer interest. 
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After years of manufacturing of 
bulk cleansers, which were sold prin- 
cipally to industries and agricultural 
outlets, Ford introduced in 1929, for 
the first time, a packaged household 
cleanser under the name “Wyandotte.” 
Through local campaigns in cities in 
Michigan and parts of Ohio and In- 
diana, they achieved a. satisfactory 
degree. of distribution through chains 
and the better independents. 

Then, through research, the prod- 
uct was improved, and last fall they 
made a series of consumer tests. First, 
they put three grades of cleanser in 
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A premium plan unites with news pa- 
per advertising and a specially plan- 
ned merchandising display for deal- 
ers, to introduce the J]. B. Ford 
Company's new Wyandotte cleanser. 
The campaign, originally carried out 
in Detroit, is now being extended to 
other cities. 


as many cans; the cans carried nothing 
but a number. Sampling crews went 
out and left three cans with each 
housewife, asking her to try them and 
fill out a card which would be called 
for in a week or ten days. The cards 
were to show which of the three 
gtades was most preferred. When re- 
turns were complete, the preferred 
cleanser was put in one can, two other 
cleansers in two other cans, and the 
test was repeated in homes not can- 
vassed before. 

The third test consisted of taking 
the winner of the second test, and try- 
ing it out with two competing 
cleansers which had been purchased 
and transferred to blank, numbered 
cans as before, distributing them in 
the same way. From these tests Ford 
determined what was demanded of a 
cleanser and which grade was pre- 
ferred. 

Beginning March 28 in Detroit, 
they loaded their sampling trucks with 
cases of the new “Wyandotte,” visited 
dealers, exchanged the new for the 
old, case for case. They sell and de- 
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liver the new product in the same way, 
but in such cases they credit the local 
distributor with the sale. After com- 
pletion of distribution in Detroit, the 
crews moved to Toledo and other 
smaller towns. 

To stimulate the sale of the new 
“Wyandotte,” the company offered a 
dish towel free with each 15-cent can, 
and featured the premium in the 
newspaper advertising. In five weeks 
more than 23,000 dozen towels were 
distributed in Detroit alone. The 
towels have the name ‘Wyandotte’ 
woven into them. 

With the purchase of a case or more 
of “Wyandotte” cleanser, the dealer is 
given a floor display stand, represent- 


cently in the course of a discussion of 
ways for getting maximum returns out 
of current advertising and selling ef- 
fort: “A good advertising campaign 
alone won't do a job. The best of 
sales effort usually isn’t effective 
without some advertising and _pro- 
motional backing. And neither can 
be cashed to full value without a mer- 
chandising plan. It isn’t the pot shots 
that count—it’s the ‘symphony.’ It’s 
the idea of coordination, the interlock- 
ing of various types of sales building 
activity into a harmonious whole. 
Millions are wasted yearly in scattered 
effort which, had the principle of co- 
ordination been observed, might have 
brought back many times the return.” 


ing the container for the product, 31” 
high by 1614” wide by 1134” deep, 
surmounted by a display rack for cans 
and towels. The free towels are 
packed in each case, a towel to each 
can. No free goods or other induce- 
ments are offered. 

Ford has done some national, in 
addition to local, advertising. Ac- 
cording to D. P. Dozier, advertising 
manager, the company will seek na- 
tional distribution territory by terri- 
tory, expanding along the lines of the 
localized campaigns outlined here. 

Because more in the way of return 
is being demanded of advertising in- 
vestments this year than has been true 
for some time, there is a noticeable 
tendency on the part of many manu- 
facturers to put forth a better effort 
more closely to coordinate the adver- 
tising with the work of the salesmen 
and with the other factors in the mer- 
chandising plan. This simple funda- 
mental of good sales management— 
the necessity for close synchroniza- 
tion of the basic selling tools and 
mediums—is one that has too often 
been overlooked. A Chicago sales 


manager who has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in building sales on a specialty 
product in the Middle West, said re- 


General Baking Company’s contest 
on Vitamin D bread is an excellent 
example of a sales plan where many 
factors were made to work together. 

This campaign (while, of course, no 
results are yet available) is particular- 
ly interesting from several different 
angles: the extent to which the com- 
pany capitalized the newly-developed 
Vitamin D sales point as a means for 
injecting fresh thought and fresh at- 
tention value into a product which has 
long been a prosaic staple; the ap- 
parently highly effective plan for 
drawing consumers directly into the 
sales picture; the point-of-sale promo- 
tion in each individual market through 
the solicitation of dealer cooperation 
in distribution of contest materials, 
coupled with the use of definite in- 
centives for General Baking’s own 
salesmen to bend every effort toward 
arousing maximum interest. 

One hundred eighty-five newspapers 
announced the contest and sustained 
interest in it, in major markets. To 
merchandise this advertising, dealers 
were asked to distribute the official 
“Contest Book” (the entry blank 
formed the back cover), and to tie up 
with window and store promotion. 
As rapidly as these blanks were mailed 
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in to the local plants, an acknowledg- 
ment was mailed the contestant, to- 
gether with a copy of a recipe book, 
“88 Meal Time Surprises Made With 
Bond Bread.” Cash prizes and 
bonuses for General Baking salesmen 
and sales managers, for highest num- 
bers of entries from individual ter- 
ritories, tied the personal sales work 
into the broader marketing plan. 

The point to be emphasized here, 
again, is the care taken to Jocalize in- 
terest in a campaign that was really 
semi-national in scope. It is hard to 
get a dealer in Utica, New York, ex- 
cited about a selling event which is 
merely “a big campaign covering the 
entire East’’; if, however, the salesman 
talks to him about local effort in Utica, 
about the opportunity for his own lit- 
tle grocery store to offer neighborhood 
housewives a chance to win one of 
many cash or merchandise prizes being 
offered, about recipe books going to his 
own customers, chances for retail co- 
operation are immeasurably increased. 

Kelvinator dealers and distributors 
advertise in all cities over 5,000, under 
the close direction of the manufacturer. 
About two years ago this company 
adopted the plan of assessing dis- 
tributors 3 per cent of their invoices 
for local advertising, to which the fac- 
tory adds 2 per cent. Distributors are 
permitted to pass on about 1% per 
cent of their assessment to dealers, 
and they allot the advertising in their 
territory. Last year this cooperative 
fund was used exclusively in news- 
papers; this year dealers are permitted 
to spend part of it for posters. 

The advertising fund is held and 
controlled by the factory. A. M. Tay- 
lor, director of advertising, states that 
during 1932 the budget will be spent 
in six months, and divided as follows: 
1/12 (February); 2/12 (March) ; 
3/12 (April); 3/12 (May), 2/12 
(June); 1/12 (September). 

About two months in advance dis- 
tributors are notified how much they 
should spend during a given month; 
they, in turn, allot the amount to the 
various points in their territory and 
send in the schedule which is checked 
by the factory. Kelvinator furnishes 
all copy for cooperative advertising, 
but if dealers want to do some adver- 
tising at their own expense, they are 
furnished a mat and cut service or can 
prepare their own. 

Coordinating with the local ad- 
vertising, Kelvinator operates an un- 
usually strong direct mail and sales 

romotion system (SM, February 20, 
1932). Dealers are charged for all 
direct mail material and for a monthly 
window trim service. Apropos of the 
point of the vastly increased returns 
which accrue when campaigns are 
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carefully coordinated, Kelvinator, in 
testing one particular phase of its 
dealer help and sales promotion plan, 
ran a test campaign in one typical 
small city market. A complete month’s 
campaign was carried out. In report- 
ing the results, one of the company 
officials said, ‘““We invaded this city 
late in January, bought billboard 
space, contracted for full pages in the 
local newspapers, hired and tried sales- 
men, sent out our direct advertising, 
and made all other necessary prepara- 
tions for a synchronized drive. The 
result was that, in February, with snow 
on the ground and the thermometer 
registering below freezing, we sold 
more Kelvinators than the local dealer 
had sold during the previous three 
years . . . and he was considered a 
pretty live dealer.” 

Kelvinator (and Leonard, subsid- 
iary) shipments for the first quarter 
were about 10 per cent ahead of the 
same period in 1931—a record at- 
tributed by H. W. Burritt, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, to “intensified 
sales methods and increased advertis- 
ing.” 

Norge, claiming to be the fastest- 
growing company in the refrigerator 
field, has a different kind of coopera- 
tive plan. They are running intensive 
localized campaigns in about 1,000 
cities at present. Norge matches 
dealer expenditures for advertising 
dollar for dollar. Dealers control 
their own advertising, the factory, 
theirs. There is no other sharing of 
cost. 

A feature of the tie-up sales promo- 
tion being used now is a 16-piece 


direct mail campaign which is posted 
one piece a day and backed up with 
three personal sales calls during its 
progress. This is sold to distributors 
and in turn to dealers, who use it as 
they see fit. Norge has no direct con- 
tact with dealers and Norge dis- 
tributors employ no retail salesmen. 
The agency, in each case, maintains 
men in the field to contact dealers and 
to help them meet their problems. 

Norge has an interesting plan for 
introducing promotional material and 
for stimulating its use by dealers. At 
or before the time each piece goes into 
production it is photostated and these 
photostats are sent to distributors and 
dealers with prices and comment in- 
viting orders. In case of doubt of 
popularity of any piece, Norge may 
photostat only the rough dummy and 
query distributors on whether they 
want it. According to J. A. Sterling, 
sales promotion manager, this simple 
plan has doubled the sales of helps 
since it was introduced in February. 
The first window display so promoted 
sold three times as many as the last 
one not so treated. 

“Blow-ups” of advertising or pro- 
motional materials, recipe books, and 
an illustrated poem for children called 
“Nikki Norge’ (used as a door- 
opener) are other tie-ups offered. 


(Additional examples illustrating the 
working out of market-by-market plans by 
various companies in obtaining distribution 
for their products—and explanations of 
how they are merchandising their advertis- 
ing to and through dealers—will be dis- 
cussed in the second part of this article, 
to be published in the June 1 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT.—THE EDITORS.) 


Swann Survey Uncovers 
Vast New Sales Potentialities 


S a result of an industrial con- 

sumer chemical requirements 

survey of over 6,000 calls cov- 

ering twenty-three states, the 
Swann Corporation, chemical manu- 
facturers, are expanding their sales 
force by more than 50 per cent, open- 
ing new sales offices in Boston, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Charlotte and 
Dallas, and placing resident salesmen 
in Albany, Harrisburg, Camden, 
Cleveland, Louisville, Knoxville, 
Memphis, Atlanta, Jacksonville and 
New Orleans. 

The survey, which was under the 
guidance of a former purchasing agent 
and conducted by chemically trained 
investigators, revealed that a whale of 
a lot of business was to be had for 
Swann products. It particularly un- 
covered many uses for newly de- 


veloped Swann products, as well as 
new applications for old ones. Un- 
like most investigations, this one was 
not “cold turkey,” but was sold to the 
prospect by means of a campaign of 
three mailings. The first was a letter 
signed by the president, calling atten- 
tion to an enclosed reprint of the cor- 
poration’s advertisement from a mag- 
azine of national circulation, and was 
sent ten days before the investigator 
was to call. The second mailing was 
signed by the sales manager, included 
a folder, announced the name of the 
investigator who would call, and was 
sent three days before the call. After 
the investigation call, another letter 
signed by the sales manager was sent, 
thanking the executive addressed for 
the interview granted and expressing 
the hope that the Swann Corporation 


might serve the prospect. Each in- 
vestigator carried’ literature which he 
could give away after he got his in- 
formation. The mail campaign and 
the giving away of literature not only 
acquainted the prospects with the wide 
range of Swann products but also 
paved the way for the investigation. 

The Market Survey Report not only 
asked industrial buyers for total dol- 
lar value of chemicals bought, but for 
a breakdown showing present sources 
of supply, grade, size of lots, price, 
container size, f.o.b. point, total dol- 
lar volume and use. Furthermore, 
each investigator questioned the pros- 
pect sufficiently to 
obtain data on the 
following factors 
influencing __pur- 
chase: quality, 
price, service, 
friendship, __ reci- 
procity, stock 
ownership, and 
whether the pros- 
pect’s firm was 

i progressive or not 

Theodore Swann, doing much, and 

President whether the fu- 

ture cultivation should be by salesman 
or by mail. 

Besides this general report on every 
prospect, a supplementary industry re- 
port was secured. Sheets were printed 
showing the wide range of chemical 
industries covered by Swann products. 
Industry No. 48, for instance, covers 
water purification and _ softening. 
Chemicals generally used for this pur- 
pose were listed. Opposite each chem- 
ical was a key indicating whether 
Swann Corporation made this chem- 
ical or merely jobbed it. Room was 
left for the entry of the names of 
other chemicals used. After each 
chemical listed were columns to indi- 
cate the pounds a year bought by the 
prospect, whether carload or less than 
carload, price paid, and a place for 
the investigator’s remarks as to the 
discontinuance of use, probable future 
USE, <ClC., tC. 

As a result of this survey, the 
Swann Corporation has a rather com- 
plete picture of its potential business 
and its competitors’ present business. 
In many instances startling discoveries 
were made. In one city which the 
corporation thought well covered in a 
sales way, almost half again as much 
business was discovered from entirely 
new prospects. Multitudinous new 
avenues of product development were 
uncovered for Swann Research, a 
subsidiary, to substantiate Theodore 
Swann’s belief that business recovery 
in the next decade will result from 
chemical expansion following the 
steam, electrical and automobile eras. 
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Selective Selling Is Keynote 
of Many 1932 Industrial 
Marketing 


Pro grams 


BY 
HARTLEY W. BARCLAY 


Editor, Mill and Factory Illustrated 


Advisory Member, The Joint Merchan- 
dising Committee of the Mill 
Supply Business 


Marketing Adviser, Power Transmis- 
sion Engineering Associates 


LIPSHOD policies of sales man- 

agement have no place in the 

1932 marketing plans of outstand- 

ing manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of industrial supplies. The larger 
and more successful concerns among 
both manufacturers and distributors 
are meeting today’s problems by intel- 
ligent planning. After a careful sur- 
vey of current practices several definite 
trends can be established. 

Many leading manufacturers have 
definitely committed themselves to se- 
lective distribution and have increased 
their emphasis upon sales education, as 
the most effective method of increasing 
the sales efficiency of their distribu- 
tors. The distributors, in turn, have 
swung toward specialized selling and 
the concentration of sales effort on 
products which are handled under 
carefully planned policies of dealer 
protection. Some are seeking expan- 
sion through cultivation of the con- 
sumer market on products heretofore 
sold exclusively to industry. 

Let us examine some of the prac- 
tices of the recognized business lead- 
ers in the industrial supply field, to 
see how they are meeting their present 
problems. 

We will first consider what distribu- 
tors are doing because their present 
policies have an important bearing 
upon the marketing practices of manu- 
facturers. Many of the problems which 
have interfered with successful distri- 
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Distributors’ salesmen are being trained by progressive manufacturers to 

offer better technical service to their customers. This view of a distribu- 

tor’s salesmen’s training class shows how Goulds Pumps, Inc., bring sales- 

men to their plant for specialized and intensive study of pump service 
problems and installation methods. 


bution have resulted from slipshod 
methods of selecting sources of supply 
by distributors. Increased care in the 
selection of supply sources has become 
a definite policy of management in 
many distributor organizations. 

Mr. H. H. Kuhn, general manager, 
The Hardware & Supply Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has introduced many 
successful innovations in the National 
Supply and Machinery Distributors’ 
Association during his regime as presi- 
dent. Many distributors have followed 
the precedent set by Mr. Kuhn, in 
carefully investigating the distribution 
policy of every manufacturer who at- 
tempts to negotiate business with his 
organization. Mr. Kuhn explains his 
policy: 

“It is our policy, when considering 
a new line, to investigate the manufac- 
turer as carefully as he investigates his 
customers. It is unwise to become a 


distributor for a manufacturer who is , 


not financially sound and in position to 
fulfill every obligation which he con- 
tracts. 

“Our next step is to scrutinize his 
sales policy very carefully, as we are 
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not interested in representing any 
manufacturer who is not committed to 
what we believe to be the correct chan- 
nel of distribution, from ‘Manufacturer 
to Industrial Distributor to Industrial 
User.’ 

“In addition to that, we favor, but 
do not insist upon, the selective dis- 
tribution idea. We much prefer to 
represent a manufacturer in a territory 
exclusively, but if there are certain 
types of customers which we do not 
contact we do not object to the manu- 
facturer taking on another outlet which 
does contact that trade. 

“Our purchasing department inter- 
views the sales representatives from the 
different companies and makes a daily 
report showing the result of its in- 
vestigation. 

“A fine example of the type of 
manufacturer with which we like to do 
business is represented by a certain 
company producing files. A few years 
ago they approached us soliciting our 
account on an exclusive basis. We 
carefully investigated their product 
and found it was equal to any on the 
market; they would give us an exclu- 


sive franchise, they would not sell di- 
rect and they had a resale price which 
was rigidly followed. We could ask 
nothing more, as they represent the 
ideal manufacturer. We took on their 
line and have been very happy with 
the connection.” 

The result of this careful selection 
of sources of supply by distributors 
has been the elimination of the. many 
common controversies and misunder- 
standings that interfere with satisfac- 
tory business relations between dis- 
tributors and manufacturers. A num- 
ber of distributors have pointed out 
that common difficulties, such as direct 
selling competition from their sources 
vf supply and cut price competition 
for orders from large national buyers, 
have been appreciably reduced as a re- 
sult of securing complete statements 
of policy from their sources of supply 
at the time of negotiation of contracts. 

Other well-known distributors. have 
adopted specialized selling as a solu- 
tion for their problems. The original 
plan of Ten Blue Ribbon Lines, de- 
veloped by Smith-Courtney Company, 
‘Richmond, Virginia, was described in 
complete detail in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, March 7, 1931. The result in 
1931 of this program of intensified 
selling was that volume was sustained 


with one line predominating. For in- 
stance, there will be a transmission 
group with the predominating line 
that of Mechanical Rubber Company ; 
a materials handling group, the pre- 
dominating line being Yale & Towne 
Hoists; a steam specialties group, with 
the Lunkenheimer Company as the 
predominating line. 

“Our men have shown considerable 
interest in our specialties, an enthusi- 
asm we attribute entirely to our con- 
stant efforts to interest the trade in 
these major accounts. We have made 
mistakes, of course, but believe that 
experience has taught us a great deal. 
It is clearly demonstrated from time to 
time that no matter how well equipped 
a mill supply salesman is, he still has 
a great deal to learn about the business 
and is guilty of many oversights. For 
instance, we have recently received an 
order from one of the major consum- 
ing plants in our territory, which speci- 
fied gate valves and globe valves. On 
the globe valves a particular make was 
specified, no make being specified on 
the gate valves. 

“We shipped Lunkenheimer valves 
on the gate item, but on the globe 
valves we had to buy locally, from one 
of our competitors, the particular make 
which the customer had specified. 


Chief executives of Smith-Courtney Company, 
Stanley Electric Tool Company, S. K. F. Industries, 
Inc., American Pulley Company, Queen City Sup- 
ply Company, and other firms, summarize the sales 
strategy they are using to maintain this year’s sales 
and profits. Better sales training is in the spot- 
light and is also encouraged by association programs. 


equivalent to that secured the previous 
year. The profits from these ten lines 
held this company in black ink in 
spite of depressed price levels and de- 
structive price competition from innu- 
merable sources. According to A. 
Brooke Smith, secretary, the original 
plan of concentrating sales on only ten 
lines of products will be expanded dur- 
ing 1932, to provide for concentrating 
sales effort on ten groups of affiliated 
products. 

“For instance,” Mr. Smith explains, 
“in the original group there are four 
transmission lines. It is our intention 
to convert these into one group. In 
materials handling we had two lines, 
which we expect to convert into one 
group, along with several others. In 
fact, my present plans call for ten 
groups rather than ten lines. Each 


group will be limited to five lines, 


However, we wrote him a letter asking 
if he was familiar with the Lunken- 
heimer line of valves and describing 
to him what we thought were some of 
their superior features. We were some- 
what surprised at his reply, for he 
stated that he was not aware that the 
Lunkenheimer Company made any- 
thing but gate valves, and since globe 
valves were, in his opinion, the proper 
type of valves to put on steam lines, 
he had specified this other make. 
“Our salesman in the territory had 
been calling on this account since 1918 
and this was one of his major ac- 
counts; therefore, it was conclusive 
that he had not done a good job in 
this particular case. We brought it to 
his attention immediately, corrected the 
customer's wrong impression and we 
now have the customer’s assurance 
that, in the future, he will specify 
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Lunkenheimer—which means that in 
time his plant will be completely 
equipped with our valves. 

“There are many similar incidents, 
and it is only by consistent, intensive 
effort, and constant education of our 
salesmen that we can correct such 
faults. It is a foregone conclusion that 
there is absolutely no profit to be had 
in commodities termed as ‘staples’; 
therefore, the distributor who wants to 
survive must turn his attention to prof- 
itable lines and must specialize. To 
do this intelligently and carefully, 
sales planning and advertising must be 
indulged in and the salesmen must 
be educated.” 

Smith-Courtney Company is not 
alone in its expanded efforts toward 
specialized selling. Other well-known 
distributors who are adopting notable 
policies of specialization are the 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, and R. C. Duncan 
Company, of Minneapolis. 

The result of these programs is more 
effective distribution for supply manu- 
facturers and improved service to in- 
dustrial users. 

That leading manufacturers are us- 
ing the same care and skill in selecting 
distributors, and are benefiting as a re- 
sult, is exemplified by the practices of 
the Stanley Electric Tool Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut, and S.K.F. 
Industries, Inc.. New York. L. M. 
Knouse, president of the former con- 
cern, recently explained the policy of 
selective distribution which his com- 
pany is following. 

“A manufacturet’s objective is not 
complete,” he pointed out, “until he 
finds an efficient and economical 
method of distribution, viz.: putting it 
into the possession of the user. If his 
manufactured product is an item well 
known by universal use, he can readily 
use the many well-established chan- 
nels of distribution, but if his product 
is mew or a major improvement, then 
he must find a distributor whose or- 
ganization not only furnishes ware- 
housing and ready service facilities, but 
takes responsibility for sales promo- 
tional effort as well. 

‘Portable electric tools come in the 
latter class, for they require intelligent 
sales promotion, not only to demon- 
strate uses already worked out, but to 
find new uses and correctly recom- 
mend the proper tool for the purpose. 
It presents growing sales possibilities, 
for every production manager is inter- 
ested in any tool or unit which will 
reduce his costs. 

“The distributor (mill supply or 
electrical) who is organized to do this 
part should be protected in his terri- 
tory against unfair and non-profitable 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Van Kannel’s commission agents weren’t making adequate field reports—had no incentive for doing it—so the com- 
pany has devised a new bonus plan based on sales efforts and cooperation as well as actual sales, and will measure 
those activities entirely by data supplied by the agents on forms such as this and the one on the following page. 


Can You Spot any “Bugs” in 
This New Compensation Plan? 


EFORE putting into operation 
B: proposed new plan of com- 

pensation designed to establish 

closer control over the activities 
of commission agents, Arthur M. 
Simpson, general sales manager, The 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Com- 
pany, New York, submits an outline 
of the plan to readers of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT for criticism and suggestion. 

The basic idea of the new plan is 
to encourage better cooperation from 
commission agents, especially in the 
matter of furnishing complete sales re- 
ports, by basing bonus payments not 
only on volume of sales, but on credits 
extended to them for missionary work 
and sales cooperation. 

It has been difficult for Van Kan- 
nel (as it is with many other concerns 
selling through commission men) to 
obtain full enough reports from the 
field to gain an adequate idea of the 
exact condition of the market, or to 
Operate any systematic sort of sales 
promotion plan to coordinate with the 
work of salesmen. Many of those who 
sell for Van Kannel carry several other 
non-competing lines. Under a straight 
commission plan of payment there is 
no incentive for a salesman to bother 
himself about reports on calls. 

Heretofore Van Kannel, after the 
receipt of an inquiry or development 
of a prospect, followed up the agents 
with letters and postcards, urging them 
to report on the status of the business 
and to outline the action that had been 


Through Sales Management, the Van Kannel Re- 
volving Door Company requests subscribers to con- 
sider the details of a proposed new plan for estab- 
lishing closer control over commission men, and 
then point out possible weaknesses. Perhaps you 
have tried something similar which did not work. 
Or you may be using a far simpler plan which is 
highly efficient in meeting this specific problem. If 
there is anything in your experience which might 
help Mr. Simpson to improve the plan which he de- 
scribes here, address a letter to him in care of Sales 
Management, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


taken. From the standpoint of the There was still another objection to 


agents the procedure was unsatisfac- 
tory, because there was no incentive 
for them to report to Van Kannel. 
They regarded it as merely an accom- 
modation, if not a nuisance, and re- 
sented what to them resembled “‘inter- 
ference.” After all, they were inde- 
pendent, and considered that they were 
capable of handling the business on 
their own. As a matter of fact, all the 
advantages of detailed reports accrued 
to Van Kannel, none to the commis- 
sion agents—a definitely one-sided ar- 
rangement. 
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the system: In treating each prospect 
and inquiry as a separate unit the com- 
pany was getting away from a compre- 
hensive picture of the territory as a 
whole. 

Here is Mr. Simpson’s own state- 
ment of what they are trying to accom- 
plish in formulating the new plan of 
agent control and why they wish to 
put it into effect: 

“1. To give us and the representa- 
tive a unified picture of activities in 
his territory, to be used as a basis for 
planning sales work. 


re Om 


“2. To yield accurate information 
on the status of each prospect and in- 
quirer. 

“3, To provide a method of measur- 
ing the sales activity of the representa- 
tive in his territory as a whole, as well 
as in relation to any individual pros- 
pect. 

‘4. To provide the necessary in- 
formation to enable us to carry on a 
personalized, direct-by-mail campaign, 
to the end that representatives may be 
supported in closing sales. 

‘5. To devise a plan which will ac- 
complish these objectives with a mini- 
mum of detail work on the part of the 
agents and a maximum of benefit to 
them. 

“For a number of years we have 
been establishing a quota for each ter- 
ritory and paying a bonus to all rep- 
resentatives, based on sales volume in 
relation to quota. 

“The plan which we have under 
consideration and on which we would 
like the opinions of other sales man- 
agers in the light of their own experi- 
ences, is outlined in the following pro- 
posed letter to agents. It describes a 
method for rating the sales activity of 
the representative and takes this factor 
into account in the final award of 
bonuses. 

““Van Kannel representatives who 
have made bonuses, whether by sheer 
luck or hard work, know that they 
are worth striving for. We must con- 
fess that many such bonuses have been 
paid to representatives wlio happened 
to enjoy “the breaks’; on the other 
hand, there have been others whose 
efforts in sales and sales promotion 
would actually warrant a bonus, but 
they missed out by unexpected losses 
of orders, or delay in their realization. 

“In the last analysis, the greatest 
reward will always go to him who 
achieves the largest sales volume. We 
would none of us be working on a 
straight commission basis if we did not 
agree that it is the fairest method of 
compensation thus far conceived. But 
what about the loyal, aggressive repre- 


sentative, who conscientiously pro- 
motes the sale of our product in his 
territory by direct selling, sales promo- 
tion, and the submitting of reports and 
information valuable both to us and 
other representatives, and who does 
not realize any immediate sales? While 
such efforts build future sales by the 
education of prospects, by helping us 
to render better service and by pro- 
moting cooperation with other agents, 
it is too often true, especially in times 
like these, that the return from such 
expenditure of time and effort is too 
long deferred. 

“In order to demonstrate our ap- 
preciation of this type of cooperation, 
we are revising our system of bonus 
payments so that agents may realize 
some compensation for their efforts 
more quickly than heretofore. 

“In the first place, we are lower- 
ing the percentage of sales quota on 
which the bonus applies, and are intro- 
ducing a new factor based on sales 
activity and cooperation. 

“This will mean that representatives 
who are fortunate enough to have a 
territory that produces a large volume 
of business with a relatively small 
amount of effort, and who are satis- 
fied with the volume that accrues from 
a small amount of effort, will still re- 
ceive liberal compensation from com- 
mission on sales, but if the measure- 
ment of sales activity shows it to be 
below par, the bonus payment will be 
reduced accordingly. 

““On the other hand, it will mean 
that the representative who does a 
good job of sales promotion and fac- 
tory cooperation in a territory where 
the going is tough because of current 
local conditions, will have a better 
chance of getting into the bonus group 
on account of the lower percentage 
limit. His sales activities, given a rat- 
ing of par or better, will insure the 
payment of the full bonus credited. 

“Tt follows that an aggressive, in- 
dustrious representative who is for- 
tunate enough to have a productive ter- 
ritory and who does a good job of 
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selling and developing the territory for 
future sales, as well as of cooperating 
with the factory, will exceed both his 
volume quota and his sales activity par 
rating, thus insuring the payment of 
the credited bonus in full. 

“The activity rating is to be based 
on sales efforts and cooperation, and 
will be measured entirely by the data 
supplied by the representatives on each 
of the following forms: 

Monthly statement of prospects 

Monthly statement of inquiries 

Monthly statement of sales ac- 
tivities 

Monthly statement of dealer 
activities 

Emergency reports. 

“Par in activity rating will be es- 
tablished for each territory after due 
consideration to the following factors: 

Number of prospective buyers 
in your territory 

Value of buildings in your ter- 
ritory 

Normal average climate in your 
territory 

Extension, te., number of pros- 
pects per mile of railway travel in 
your territory. (The figure on rail- 
way travel is based on mileage 

connecting all cities of 10,000 

population or over in your terri- 

tory.) 

‘Each form filled out will entitle 
the representative to the number of 
credit points indicated on the form. 
The payment of any credit bonus, as 
set up under the bonus system based 
on sales volume, is to be proportion- 
ate to the activity rating earned, as 
compared to the par established fox 
your territory. For example, if  ac- 
cording to the bonus system with the 
lowered quota percentages, you are 
credited with a bonus of $500, and if 
par for your activity rating is 15,000 
points, you will have to make 15,000 
points in your activity rating in order 
to earn the $500 bonus set up. If you 
make only 12,000 points in your ac- 
tivity rating, your bonus payment will 

(Continued on page 209) 
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THESE 2 LARGE RUBBER COMPANIES 
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PRIVATE LINE Teletypewriter Service — 

typing by wire— helps two of the coun- 
9 . 

try’s prominent rubber manufacturers to 


SS Private line Teletypewriter 
SSS SE Service makes possible close 
executive control of separated 


units of an organization. 


speed operations, cut distribution and 
production costs. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
uses it to connect its general offices and main 
factory in Akron with New York and Chicago 
branches. Messages from Akron for thou- 
sands of national and foreign markets are 
sent by Teletypewriter to New York or Chi- 
cago and then relayed to their destinations. 

“This modern service permits transaction 
of business to a conclusion within a few 
minutes,” says an official, ““where previously 
several days or weeks were necessary.” 
Economies in some operations, made possible 
by Teletypewriter Service, are estimated as 
high as 40 per cent. 


TELETYPE W 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company links 
its general offices in New York with the 
Cumberland, Md., factory. The service is 
used by practically all departments: produc- 
tion, traffic, sales, accounting, export, im- 
port and executive. An officer says: “It gives 
us systematic control of all operations.” 

Teletypewriters provide a steady flow of 
typewritten messages between separated 
units of an organization, whether 300 feet or 
3000 miles apart. As many offices as desired 
may be connected on a private line Teletype- 
writer circuit. Your local Bell Telephone 
Business Office will gladly give you full 
details of this valuable service. 
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‘SHOW BEAT 50 OF ALL 55 CITIES 


AWTIMES THE NATION’S AVERAGE AND 
[F@RTHWEST CITIES BY OVER ONE-THIRD 


2atiofmdance to A. B. C. Trade Area Population) 


ACIFIC NORTHWEST TAKES BIG LEAD: While, based on ratio of attend- 
Pane to A.B.C. trade area population, the Pacific Northwest cities’ attendance at 

General Motors Shows was 21% times as great as the average for all 55 cities, 
Spokane’s attendance was 314 times the average. 


SPOKANE BEATS NORTHWEST: Spokane’s A.B.C. trade area attendance ratio was 
¥ greater than average for Portland and Seattle. Based on city population only, Spokane’s 
attendance ratio was 5 times as large as the average for all 55 cities, and 3 times as great 
as the other Pacific Northwest cities, with Spokane’s per capita sales twice as much. 


SPOKANE’S BIG LEAD DOUBLY SIGNIFICANT: General Motors plans for pro- 

moting attendance in the 55 strategic cities followed closely a standardized policy. There- 

fore, Spokane’s high rank in attendance and sales is further evidence that Spokane con- 

5 ditions are relatively outstanding—that the Spokane Market is distinctly different 

» and well worth winning completely. It is also a bully barometer to prove Spokane a 

choice market for General Motors and others to put more advertising dollars to 
work profitably. Here are the interesting comparative facts: 


* 
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SPOKANE—Attendance Ratio to A. B.C. TRADE AREA: 


Spokane’s attendance 85,585, or almost 14 trade area population. 
Spokane ratio led 48 of all 50 cities over 100,000 population. 
Spokane’s ratio attending 314 times average all 55 cities. 

Spokane’s attendance even 14 greater than average Seattle-Portland. 
Spokane leads only 6 of 55 markets—but beat 35 total attendance. 
Spokane attendance even led Portland (85,585 vs. 78,599). 
Spokane General Motors Show brought visitors from 231 towns. 


SPOKANE—Attendance Ratio to City Population Only: 


Spokane’s attendance ratio to city population—nearly 34. 
Spokane ratio beat 48 of 50 cities over 100,000 population. 
Spokane attendance ratio over 5 times average for 55 cities. 
Spokane attendance ratio 3 times as great as Seattle-Portland. 
Rank of 37 Leading Cities Over 100,000 Spokane per capita sales city twice as much as Seattle-Portland. 
pale wane ie we |. o:  ahew a nie e Spokane city leads 7 of 55 cities—but beat 35 in total attendance. 
ity 7 rade 
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Economical, Influential Newspaper Coverage: THE SPOKES- 
MAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE—FIRST, of all, 
NEWSpapers—have a combined circulation 86% UNduplicated 
which, compared with A. B.C. urban families, gives 298.4% coverage. 
No supplementary media whatsoever are necessary to'do a thorough 
job among 102,247 urban families of this rich, responsive mar- 

18.7% ket—a market distinctly different (see charts at left). 
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COMBINED CIRCULATION 86% UN-DUPLICATED. 
“Cover Spokane and Urban Spokane Country Like the Sunshine” 
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Radio tie-in window display of Renfro’s No. 4 Drug Store, Fort Worth, 
Texas, July, 1931—one of the ways retailers are cashing in on radio 


advertising. 


Samples, Gifts and Contests 
Prevail on the Air Today 


AS the American public gone 
H= on gifts, samples and 

contests? Advertisers are get- 

ting returns in the hundreds 
of thousands. The air and the adver- 
tising pages are filled with the word 
“free.” A very infrequent radio 
listener, learning from friends of the 
opportunities he was missing for stock- 
ing his bathroom shelves and for win- 
ning free automobiles, spent four 
hours the other evening turning the 
dials, and heard 27 opportunities to 
get something for nothing—or almost 
nothing. 

On the one hand we know of peo- 
ple who have been left by the de- 
pression with reduced incomes but 
good radio sets, who find the radio a 
godsend. Their reduced income can 
be compensated for to some extent by 
alert listening to invitations to send 
for free samples. And as for children 
—what a paradise radio is for them! 

But not all advertisers are fooling 
themselves about “‘returns.’’ Some 
have found ways to circumvent the re- 
quests from children and the adult 
repeaters. Others find that the sur- 
plusage of legitimate and valuable 
returns is so great that they can well 
afford to pay for the cost of less 
worthy requests. Many are able to 


trace dollars-and-cents sales benefits at 

a reasonable cost. . 
As a check on the quality of returns 

as well as the quantity, and as a means 


of keeping retailers on their toes, some 
advertisers have devised radio pro- 
grams which insure not one but sev- 
eral calls on, or references to, dealers. 
This gives a better check on the 
quality of response than when radio 
listeners merely write in to the manu- 
facturer for samples or to enter a con- 
test. 

Goodyear (NBC, twice weekly) is 
an example. This company is giving 
money prizes for the best letters of 
not more than 200 words on one or 
the other of these subjects: 1. “Why 
more people ride on Goodyear tires 
than any other kind,” and 2. “Why 
I like to deal with the Goodyear 
dealer.” 

“People entering these contests al- 
most always go to our dealers for entry 
blanks and information,” a Goodyear 
executive explained. The letter is 
written on the back of the blank. 
“While no attempt is made by our 
dealers to force sales, we know that 
sales are actually made, or leads to 
sales developed, with a fairly high per- 
centage of these people.” 

Two forms are attached to the bot- 
tom of the blank—one to go to the 
manufacturer, the other to the dealer. 
On both the entrant. is expected to 
mention, among other things, the 
“make of car owned,” ‘model year 
of car,” and “name and address of 
the Goodyear dealer from whom you 
got this entry blank.” The second 
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form is to be detached and left with 
the Goodyear dealer. 

Direct dealer tie-ups—but very dif- 
ferent—are provided in the programs 
of Graham-Paige (CBS) and Willys- 
Overland (NBC). The one offered 
poems, the other conducted a contest 
with motor cars as prizes. Both de- 
veloped a good response. 

A feature of the Graham-Paige 
series was a recital of poems by Edgar 
Guest. A copy of one of Mr. Guest's 
poems was offered to anyone calling 
at a dealet’s showroom. Twenty-five 
thousand went in the first week, up 
to 50,000 in subsequent weeks. 

Willys-Overland ran a 12-word 
slogan contest in the 13 weeks up to 
December 10—one car being awarded 
weekly. The winners were announced 
in three separate groups. Up to the 
first closing date 7,524 entries were 
received; up to the second, 45,379; 
up to the third, 66,006. The com- 
pany is now conducting a second radio 
contest requiring statements of 50 
words in answer to the question, “Why 
I like the Willys-Overland Six better 
than any other car in its class.” 

“The answer,” an executive of 
Willys-Overland reports, ‘presupposes 
a personal visit to a salesroom, ex- 
amination of the car and probably a 
ride in it. Im fact, more than half 
of those who submitted statements 
said they had received demonstrations 
in the car. Of course, this was pre- 
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New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd Street 


According to the report of the Seventh Federal Reserve 
District on Business Conditions for the first quarter of 
1932, business volume in Indianapolis, as reflected by 
department store sales, is well above the average for the 
entire district, and relatively better than in any other 
of the district's major cities. 


Collections, too, were better in Indianapolis than in any 
of the other major cities or in the district as a whole. 


Broad industrial and agricultural diversity makes Indian- 
apolis and the Indianapolis Radius a market of uncom- 
mon stability . . . a market that will generously reward 
constructive sales effort NOW. 


Maior Market Newspapers, Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


is a stable market 
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~ Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Lake rece Building 
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That 300,000 Fa 


The Kansas City Star's city route managers. These men, with their hundreds 
of helpers, deliver more papers in Greater Kansas City each morning and 
each evening than there are families in Greater Kansas City. 


The Kansas City Star's transportation men. It is the duty of these men to 
see that the city carriers and suburban distributors receive their papers in 


time to make delivery to the subscribers’ homes promptly each morning and 
each afternoon. 


EVENING ° 302,577 
MORNING ¢ 300,216 
SUNDAY * 316,600 
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ies May Be Served 


The largest individual newspaper carrier 
organization in America is maintained by 
The Kansas City Star. These two pictures 
show only part of the men and trucks em- 
ployed in distributing 300,000 Stars each 
morning and 300,000 Stars each evening, a 
total circulation of 600,000 copies daily. 


In Greater Kansas City The Star has more 
subscribers than there are families. It covers 
the suburban territory with almost equal 
thoroughness. Subscribers in the cities and 
towns in the Kansas City trading zone re- 
ceive The Star at their doorsteps each morn- 
ing and each evening just as Kansas City 
people do. 


This thorough circulation, coupled with the 
lowest milline advertising rate in America, 
gives The Kansas City Star an especial ap- 
peal in these days when economy and ef- 
ficiency are paramount. 


BAS CITY STAR. | 
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cisely what we had in mind, as it fur- 
nished dealers with a fertile field of 
prospects.” 

Cremo (CBS) was reported as get- 
ting contest entry returns at a cost of 
6 cents each for a period of nine 
months. Each entry usually enclosed 
one dollar’s worth of package wrap- 

ers. 

Phillips dental magnesia and Koly- 
nos (both CBS) present some inter- 
esting comparative figures of the low 
cost of contests over the air. In four 
weeks Phillips attracted 327,900 
entries in weekly contests, at a cost 
per inquiry of 6 cents. In six months 
the Kolynos contest attracted 258,000 
entries, at a cost per inquiry of 13 
cents. In each case, each entry had to 
be accompanied by a package wrap- 
er. 

; Phillips interrupted its contest the 
first week of last February to make a 
free sample offer—and received 178,- 
000 requests in one week. 

Special deals have their place in 
radio, and under this heading probably 
come “gifts” intended usually to 
stimulate the use of the primary prod- 
uct. 

Frigidaire’s work along this line 
(NBC) deserves a whole paragraph. 
It has a feminine appeal. The history 
of girls’ names—Ruth, Emma, Mary, 
Irene, etc.—is described, each name 
in a separate broadcast. The plan was 
initiated last summer and is now being 
repeated. It was tested first in Phila- 
delphia—an amber glass tea set, 
worth several dollars, being given to 
the ladies who bore the name de- 
scribed. In sixteen national broad- 
casts last August more than 200,000 
water bottles were distributed by 
dealers. 


“Offers”? Do Stimulate 


“Offers” do stimulate. Although 
Jad Salts had been on the Columbia 
air since November 24, 1931, with a 
program broadcast at 2.00 p. m., no 
attempt was made to draw listener 
response until January 19. Then the 
company provided a sample of the 
product, and a booklet on how to 
reduce, to any woman interested. 

Before the offer, audience mail 
averaged six to ten letters a day. The 
day after, the New York office of 
Columbia received 3,899 letters. 

It was made for a second time on 
this day, January 20. On January 21 
9,532 more letters were received. 

By the end of the week the total 
from the two offers had passed 53,- 
000. The company had to discontinue 
it. Too many requests had been re- 
ceived . . . from the afternoon audi- 
ence, generally considered the smallest 
of any period of the broadcasting day. 


The Dixie Cup people (NBC) ob- 
tained the cooperation of children in 
building up their distribution organiza- 
tion. A balloon was given to each 
child who sent in the name of a drug- 
gist in his neighborhood who served 
ice cream or soda in Dixies. The 
Dixie dealers sold more ice cream and 
soda and the company forthwith went 
after the dealers who were not on the 
list to show them the business oppor- 
tunity they were missing. 


Heralds and Door-Openers 


A lot of twenty-five-word letters 
have been received from children on 
“Why I Like Keds,” sponsored by 
United States Rubber Company 
(NBC). Each letter must contain the 
name, address and age of the child, 
and the name and address of his shoe 
dealer. One blooded wire-haired ter- 
rier is given weekly. 

One of the most popular “products” 
sampled was a picture of Maurice 
Chevalier, through the courtesy of 
Chase & Sanborn coffee (NBC). Forty 
thousand people, as it proved, wanted 
to see Maurice. 

Cities Service Company’s (NBC) 
offer of a budget book is designed pri- 
marily to sell not oils and gasoline, 
but securities. All, however, are ad- 
vertised in the books themselves. The 
number of requests in 1929 was 101,- 
407; in 1930, 167,172; in 1931, 
165,940. A few weeks after receipt 
of the budget book the prospect gets 
this kind of a letter: 

“We hope that you are finding the 
Budget Book helpful and that its use 
will provide you with surplus funds 
with which you can build an inde- 
pendent income. 

“Financial success, whether it be 
that of a large corporation or an in- 
dividual in modest circumstances, is 
only achieved by prudent manage- 
ment and wise investment. 

“In our opinion, the surest way to 
build an independent income is to in- 
vest regularly in securities which offer: 

—a partnership in basic industries 

—a satisfactory income 

—a ready market if necessary to sell. 

“You will find these three founda- 
tion stones of investment in the secu- 
rities of Cities Service Company.” 

Fuller Brush’s (NBC) problem is 
not to sell dealers but house-to-house 
salesmen: 

“It’s the Fuller Man_ that’s 
knocking at your door” 
(Knock, knock), etc. 

And the “friendly Fuller man’ is 
master of ceremonies in the radio pro- 

grams. The programs sell the man 


even more than the product. The 
radio enables him to get his foot in 
Five thousand of 


countless doors. 


“him” give away 10,000,000 sample 
brushes each year, and stamped on the 
handle of each is a reference to the 
Fuller radio programs. 


The two tie in closely with one an- 
other. “Like other forms of advertis- 
ing,” a Fuller executive said, ‘“‘radio 
can go only part of the way. We 
must back it up with forceful sales 
demonstrations, liberal propaganda and 
many follow-ups. Each Fuller man 
has an advance card which he leaves 
with the housewife announcing his 
call within the next few days. On the 
back of this card is an announcement 
suggesting that the prospect listen in 
on a Fuller program. It gives the 
time and the radio stations. 

“Each Fuller man also has a port- 
folio which contains illustrations of 
sets of brushes and two pages in color 
showing the radio artists and the 
NBC hookup of 35 stations.’’ 

Some radio advertisers, like Atwater 
Kent and General Electric, have em- 
ployed a part of their broadcast time 
for messages to dealers. Their scope, 
of course, is broader than that. No 
company is going to broadcast to 
millions in order to reach a few thou- 
sand. So, for consumer consumption, 
some good words are included on the 
soundness of sales policies and the 
merit of products. The dealers prob- 
ably know these things already. It is 
simply an indirect way of arousing 
consumer interest. 


Promoting the Radio Audience 


Experience indicates that no pro- 
gram sponsor (or advertising agency 
or broadcasting station serving the 
sponsor) is doing full justice to the 
program unless a specific and adequate 
portion of the radio broadcasting ap- 
propriation is reserved for the sole 
and exclusive purpose of promoting 
an audience. 

The radio program audience should 
be built up and maintained by con- 
tinuous paid-for-advertising in media 
which reaches the listening public. 
New programs representing large in- 
vestments in talent and time should 
have a worthy audience prepared and 
waiting their advent. When they 
have already reached the air they 
should be exploited with all the para- 
phernalia utilized by other great at- 
tractions in creating curiosity and 
maintaining interest on the part of the 
public. It took years for the moving 
picture interests to discover the value 
of advertising space on the amusement 
pages of the newspapers. Now they 
dominate that space. Perhaps spon- 
sors of radio programs will discover 
the value of display advertising for 
their shows more promptly and there- 
by profit sooner and more substantially. 


MA 
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DISPLAYS 


Focus the National Advertising of 
America’s Leading Merchandisers 
at the Point of Sale 


Wall flowers sell occasionally. 


Quality merchandise, well advertised, moves 
faster. 


But real turnover takes place where quality 
merchandise, well advertised, is brought to the 
attention of the public at the point of sale. 


Brunhoff merchandising devices do precisely 
this. 


They clinch other forms of advertising. 
They convert acceptance into demand. 


They sell millions of dollars worth of mer- 
chandise every year. 


They sell other manufacturers’ products to 
you. 
They will sell your products to others. 


We invite correspondence from advertisers 
and their agencies. 


The Brunhoff Manufacturing Co. 


Creators of Point-of-Sale Displays 
Merchandising Devices and Mechanical Specialties 
in Metal, Glass and Wood 


York and Freeman Cincinnnati, Ohio 
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Arco Persuades Its Trade to Pay 
for 1,000,000 Pounds of Samples 


American Radiator Company, New 
York, sold an extra 1,000,000 pounds 
of cast iron during the last four weeks 
of March. 

The iron was in the shape df the 
company’s new Ideal oil burning boil- 
er, sold as samples, for demonstration 
purposes, to oil burner manufacturers, 
their branch distributors, to the sales- 
men’s own heating trade and to other 
dealers who handle oil burners. 

The boiler was worked out with the 
cooperation of the American Oil Burn- 
er Association, explained M. J. Beirn, 
vice-president and general manager of 
sales. It is the “first cast iron boiler 
specifically designed and manufactured 
in accordance with oil burner prac- 
tice.” 

“To get the story of the new prod- 
uct across to oil burner manufacturers 
and the heating and oil burner trade,” 
Mr. Beirn continued, ‘‘a sample sales 
campaign was planned that would not 
only introduce the product but would 
result in the actual sale of boilers for 
display purposes. American Radiator 
does not consign boilers for display 
purposes but sells them on a show- 
room allowance plan. 

“Usually the introduction of a new 
product means a curtailment of sales 
in other products that it replaces. But 
in this sample campaign, every boiler 
sold was an additional amount of cast 
iron sold, because of its definite use 
on a display floor and because it was 
not used in an installation where an- 
other type of American Radiator boiler 
might have been sold. 

“The Campaign was developed as 
follows: 

‘““1—A personalized booklet contain- 
ing the story of the reasons behind the 
manufacture of this product and the 
cooperation of the Oil Burner Asso- 
ciation was mailed to the presidents of 
corporations manufacturing oil burners. 

“2—A preliminary sample was set up 
for display at the Exhibit of the Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Society in Cleve- 
land, to which a personal invitation 
was sent to these same presidents to 
view the boiler on display. 

“3-—About a month later a general 
broadside announcing this product was 
mailed to 7,500 key oil burner dealers 
in the U. S. as well as to our regular 
distributors and trade. 

“4——In order to conserve the amount 
of literature required, a return card 
was enclosed in the broadside for re- 
questing catalogs and further literature 
on this product. It is interesting to 


note that a 14 per cent return on this 


broadside was received almost imme- 
diately after mailing. 

‘“S—Each salesman was given a 
quota of sample boilers to be sold in 
his territory in four weeks, together 
with a special display agreement allow- 
ance which was to be signed by the 
purchaser for immediate shipment and 
used as a report form on the status of 
the campaign. 

“6—A complete direct mail cam- 
paign, consisting of envelope stuffers 
and letters, was offered to each pur- 
chaser of a sample boiler, to encourage 
the owner of a presently installed oil 
burner to install this new type of boil- 
er and pay for the installation out of 
fuel saving. 

“7—A daily letter showing the 
standings of each salesman was mailed 
out each night and the weekly house 
organ ballyhooed the campaign and 
carried personal stories of accomplish- 
ment in the use of the sales portfolio. 

‘“8—Additional compensation was 
offered for every sample sold. 

“9—AII postcards returned from the 
broadside, requesting further informa- 
tion, were followed up personally by 
our field organization and a great many 
sales resulted from this immediate 
follow-up. 

“Although no credit in the cam- 
paign was given for the sale of boilers 
for regular installation purposes, we 
were agreeably surprised to note that 
an additional 500,000 pounds of boil- 
ers were sold for installation other 
than display purposes, many of them 
resulting from prospects seeing the 
actual display boiler and many from 
the enthusiasm of the field organiza- 
tion for the new product and present- 
ing its story to builders and home 
owners, in addition to the sample sales 
efforts.” (Picture on page 204.) 


Business Can’t Blame 
‘Presidential Year” 


The feeling that business must 
be bad in a presidential year has 
no basis in fact, the Textile Or- 
ganon, of Tubize Chatillon Cor- 
poration, New York, discovered 
in a study which showed that in 
the 33 presidential elections 
since 1800, business was above 
normal in 16 cases, below nor- 
mal in 13 and just normal in 4. 

The trend of business during 
these years was definitely up- 
ward in 12 cases, definitely 
downward in 9 and steady in 12. 


United Drug Introduces 
‘Free Credit” to Aid 


Dealers to Restock 


“We are going to extend you addi- 
tional credit,” Louis K. Liggett, presi- 
dent of the United Drug Company, 
Boston, told his “‘pardners,”’ the Rexall 
drug dealers throughout the country, 
in a recent letter endeavoring to get 
them off a cash and hand-to-mouth 
order basis. 

“Our Credit Department has looked 
over your account,’ Mr. Liggett con- 
tinued, ‘‘and they are sending you, in 
a day or two, an order blank upon 
which is stated the amount of addi- 
tional credit which we are going to 
give to you for six months, without 
interest charge or expectation on our 
part of payment unless you wish to 
discount, in which event the terms are 
on the order blank. 

“Whatever amount of your order is 
you can owe this to us for six months 
and no questions are going to be asked. 
It has no bearing on what you owe 
us now or on what you are going to 
owe us next week... . It has nothing 
to do with your regular daily or 
monthly relations with the company.” 

Under the plan dealers are permit- 
ted to “pick from our entire list of 
merchandise whatever items are the 
best everyday sellers” and to “use the 
proceeds to pay any creditor you wish. 

“Now, Pardner,’” Mr. Liggett con- 
cluded, “‘can’t you believe that if other 
manufacturers who can afford to do 
what we are suggesting here, would 
do it also, that the present situation 
would be quickly relieved and the pur- 
chasing power restored because credit 
would be much larger?” 

“Hundreds of Rexallites’” are re- 
ported as having responded enthusias- 
tically to the letter. ‘“‘A great many” 
of them have availed themselves of the 
offer. One druggist of Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, said, “I thank God 
there is a Louis K. Liggett’; and 
another, location undetermined, ex- 
claimed, “Would that a thousand Lig- 
getts would appear on the horizon!” 

Pressed for details by this magazine, 
however, as to how the plan is work- 
ing out, and for suggestions as to how 
other manufacturers could be brought 
in line, Mr. Liggett was silent. ‘‘Mat- 
ters of this kind,” he said, “are purely 
a family affair. To give you this in- 
formation would be to violate a rule 
which I made never to give out such 
information on correspondence to 
trade papers.” (Picture on page 204.) 


*Erratum: SALES MANAGEMENT, edited 
for high executives in various lines of busi- 
ness, is not a trade-but a business paper. 
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“People are still 


~ PEOPLE” 


Thank you, N. W. AYER & Son 


E take off our hat to N. W. Ayer & Son for 

their recent message to American Business. 

The headline bears repetition now: . . . “ People 
are still People!” 

Stocks may rise or fall, the budget perplex us, 

but the fundamental processes of life go on. 

Human emotions, human needs, human desires 


remain the same. People are still people. 


Editorial recognition of this fact has built the 
mightiest magazine in the world, The American 
Weekly. 

Only a great understanding of humanity, only 
an unerring grasp of “What interests people and 
why” could explain a circulation that is nearly 
double that of any other magazine in existence. 

Even in times like these the urge to learn and 
know stirs in the human breast. 

Examine The American Weekly and see how 
each and every phase of human knowledge is lighted 
and made bright in this magazine for the people. 

People are still interested in people—their lives, 
their loves, their tragedies and adventures. 

No other publication on earth charts and sets 
forth the thrilling stories from real life with such 
consummate skill and interest. 

From life, that great storehouse from which 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Dumas, Dickens, Ibsen, 
Balzac, de Maupassant, Stevenson, Tolstoy, and 
all the other masters of the craft of writing drew 
inspiration, The American Weekly draws an un- 
ending stream of thrilling narrative. 

Not edited for any group or cult or creed, but 


Greatest 


Circulation 
in the World 


conceived and published for all the people, this 
Mighty Magazine has won welcome entry into 
five and one-half million American homes. 

To sell in volume, the successful advertiser must 
reach people—buyers in great volume. 

What a market then is offered by The American 
Weekly, especially in times like these. 

One out of every five homes in the United States, 
located in the richest buying areas in the nation, 
reached through the medium of the world’s most 
interesting magazine. 

The price—$16,000, less than 14 cent per home 
for a color page that is more than twice the size 
of any other magazine page. 

The most circulation at the lowest cost per fam- 


ily. That’s the challenge of The American Weekly. 
Where this Magazine goes 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in 
the world. It is distributed through 17 great Sun- 
day Newspapers. In 578 of America’s 997 towns 
and cities of 10,000 population and over, The Amer- 
ican Weekly concentrates 70% of its circulation. 


In each of 152 cities, it reaches one out of every two families 
In 108 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 146 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 172 cities, 20 to 30% 

. . and, in addition, more than 1,700,000 families in thousands of 
other communities, large and small, regularly buy and read The 
American Weekly. 

Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively? 


TH EAN ERICAN 


=e ANVEEKLY 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence’’ 
Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Patmottve Bipc., Carcaco . . 
11-250 GeneraL Morors Bipc., Detroit . . 


. 5 WintHrop Square, Boston . . 
- 1138 Hanna Bipc., CLEvELAND . . . 


222 Monapnock Bipc., San Francisco 
. Internationat Bipe., St. Louts 


- 753 Bonnie Brat, Los ANGELES... . 
ror Marietta St., ATLANTA . . 
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Cellophane for Feet: 
Neatness and Wear 
Feature New Shoes 


The story about babies arriving in 
cellophane was a bit far-fetched, but 
cellophane at least has gone so far as 
to cover the human foot. 

Brooks Paper Company has devel- 
oped a fabric of cotton yarn around 
which is wound a strip of cellophane, 
and which is then fashioned with a 
“rug weave” on a Jacquard loom into 
the upper part of a woman’s shoe. 

Moulton-Bartley, Inc., and the Pen- 
nant Shoe Company, division of Inter- 
national Shoe Company, St. Louis, have 
been working full time on the new 
product since March. The average re- 
tail price is $7.50. 

The cellophane-wrapped thread is 
waterproofed and the fabric can be 
supplied in the natural creamy tint of 
uncolored cellophane or in colors—red 
and blue and natural at present being 
most popular. 

Dirt does not adhere to it and mud 
or other foreign substances can be re- 
moved easily with a dry brush. 

The shoe is made up with a “kid 
trim,” the leather usually matching the 
weave. Salesmen report that the best 
stores in the country are taking to it. 

Where a colored thread is used in 
basket weave with the natural color 
an appearance of gleaming jewels re- 
sults. Moulton-Bartley, which devel- 
oped the first shoe of this material, is 
using a specially devised newsreel pic- 
ture for use by dealers. Scenes from 
the factory showing methods of manu- 
facture are shown and finally the shoe 
itself on living models. 

Moulton-Bartley is preparing to in- 
troduce an evening shoe of finer weave 
for the fall trade. Other shoe manu- 
facturers are expected to enter the 
field soon. 


General Electric Induces 
21,000 Dealers to Buy 
Mazda Lamp Displays 


Twenty-one thousand of the 50,000 
Mazda lamp dealers of the General 
Electric Company have bought the 
company’s “three big displays service” 
for 1932, an executive of the Nela 
Park Sales Promotion Department, at 
Cleveland, informs this magazine. 

A total of 9,357 dealers were sold 
the General Electric service, at $2.75 
each—an increase of 29 per cent over 
last year, he added, and 12,000 the 
Edison service, at $2 each. The num- 
ber of Edison dealers represents 
“nearly complete saturation” of that 
group. 

An additional $1 is charged if a 
three-wing frame for holding the pos- 
ters or a lighted sleeve base for hold- 
ing outlets is desired. 

These charges, however, are ‘‘just 
enough to cover the cost of getting 
the display material to the subscribers” 
and are “just a fraction” of the cost. 

In the announcement of the new 
displays (SM December 19) it was 
pointed out that they were chosen 
from 200 ideas submitted after tests 
of reactions of 116,000 people. 


Addressograph’s “Experience” 
“Experience: A Group of Business 
Stories” has just been published for the 
first and perhaps the only time by the 
Addressograph - Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland, to ‘“‘acquaint business concerns 
with actual experiences of others of similar 
size and kind.’’ The book covers the uses 
of the company’s products in banks, fac- 
tories, printing plants, jobbing houses and 
other concerns, and describes, among other 
policies, its own methods of sales training. 


One hundred and forty corporations have 
contracted for exhibition space in the Cen- 
tury of Progress exposition to be held next 
year in Chicago. The exposition, it is 


announced, will be one of processes rather 
than products. 
sized. 


Motion will be empha- 


Independent Dealer Plan 
and Restricted Market 
Put Norwalk Ahead 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Company 
is continuing to imcrease sales and 
profits as a result of its policy of sell- 
ing only to independent dealers in 
eight states on a cost plus basis, and 
of contacting frequently and personally 
with every account on its list, John 
W. Whitehead, president, told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT this week. 

Reducing the number of its dealers 
from 1,230 to 175 and the extent of 
its distribution territory from forty- 
eight states to New England, New 
York and New Jersey (SM December 
5, 1931), the company, with head- 
quarters at Norwalk, Connecticut, was 
able to operate at a profit in the fiscal 
year ended last September 30. 

In the six months ended March 31, 
1932, however, Mr. Whitehead added, 
after a “liberal allowance’’ for depre- 
ciation and doubtful accounts and re- 
serve against unforeseen contingencies, 
“we showed a profit of $39,149.74.” 
Profit for the six months ended March 


- 31, 1931, was $2,759.49, while in the 


corresponding period ended March 31, 
1930, the company operated at a loss 
of $75,877.38. 

Unit sales for the current six months’ 
period, on the other hand, were 60 
per cent larger in tires and 110 per 
cent larger in tubes. 

“What little success we have at- 
tained,”’ he believed to be ‘due to the 
policy inaugurated a little over a year 
ago to keep the independent tire dealer 
in a position to meet competition. 
Our increased sales are due almost en- 
tirely to the increased business of deal- 
ers who have been associated with us 
for a year or more. Confining our- 
selves to the manufacture of one qual- 
ity line of tires has enabled us to elimi- 
nate confusion from the minds of the 
buying public in respect to our goods.” 

Norwalk’s progress is in sharp con- 
trast with the decline of the tire indus- 
try as a whole. The five largest fac- 
tors in the industry—Goodyear, Fire- 
stone, Goodrich, U. S. Rubber and 
General—had a net loss last year of 
$15,000,000 on aggregate sales of 
about $520,000,000. 

Meanwhile, Norwalk is going ahead 
further to entrench its organization. 
“We have added several lines of rub- 
ber accessories which we market 
through our tire dealers,” Mr. White- 
head explained, ‘and in the next thirty 
or sixty days we intend to manufac- 
ture and sell a high-grade line of bat- 
teries under our Norwalk Gold Stand- 
ard trade name and under the same 
plan as we are now marketing tires.” 
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50.6% 
CROPS AND 
ANIMAL 
PRoDUCTS 


IL — PRODUCTION 


| INDUSTRIAL 


BALANCE 


494% 


MINERALS AND 
MANUFACTURED 
Goons 


INCOME ie Tl = 


SECRET OF VERMONTS PROSPERITY 


a depression proof 
market! The answer 
is in Vermont’s indus- 
trial balance—the 
diversification of in- 
dustry and the equal- 
ization of income as 
between farming and 
manufacturing. 
These contribute to a 
balance and _ stability 
which make Vermont 
a prime market in 
which to sell your 
products. 


Scores of national advertisers are 


Why is it that Vermont missed the 
height of the booms and has been almost 


the media of the member papers of 
Vermont Allied Dailies. Covering the 


entire state from its 
six major marketing 
centers, these papers 
hold the confidence of 
merchants and _ the 
esteem of the consum- 
er. Results, low costs, 
sales and coverage are 
a matter of record 
proven by the experi- 
ence of local and na- 
tional advertisers 
alike. 


An inquiry ad- 


dressed to any of these member 
papers will bring information to you 


reaching this desirable market through | promptly. 


VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


BARRE TIMES 
BRATTLEBORO REFORMER 
RUTLAND HERALD 


BENNINGTON BANNER 
- BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 


ST. JOHNSBURY CALEDONIAN-RECORD 
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Kellogg, Fils, Enlists “Pirates”’ 
to Gain Cereal Lead from W. K. 


John L. Kellogg, president of Food- 
town Kitchens, Inc., with plant in 
Chicago, started this week to enlist 
the cooperation of several million 
young “pirates” to make his Rice 
Pops and Wheat Pops the most de- 
voured of “dry” breakfast foods. To 
accomplish this John L. would have 
to outsell his father, W. K., of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, whose Toasted Corn 
Flakes long have been first. 

The idea is a Pops Pirate Club. 
Red bandannas, rubber daggers, secret 
passwords and the well-known kid- 
imagination have been harnessed by 
Foodtown Kitchens, the McJunkin 
Advertising Company and WGN, 
Chicago Tribune station, for the 
broadcasts in the middle west. 

Each weekday night at 6:45 “The 
Chief,” provided by Foodtown Kitch- 
ens, tells the children pirate stories 
and gives them adventure poems and 
songs. The object is to thrill them, 
get them to join and eat Pops. 

The set-up is simple. To become— 

Third Mate—just write in, accord- 
ing to radio directions, and a blue 
button with black flag, skull and cross- 
bones and the words ‘Pops Pirate 
Club, Third Mate,” is received; 

Second Mate—Ten: slips out of 
Pops packages must be sent; this 
brings a rubber dagger and a button, 
yellow and black, with a dagger and 
“2nd Mate” on it; 

First Mate—Twenty more slips, but- 
ton with crossed pistols on it, in red 
and black. Also a red bandanna pirate 
headpiece with skull and crossbones ; 

Captain—Fifty more slips, a gold 
button with skull and crossbones and 
the word “Captain.” 

“The Chief,” a mysterious. individ- 
ual who will talk ‘‘direct from his 
cave,” will instruct the children how 
to organize local “crews,” get banners, 
etc. He will teach them “pirate 
songs” which may be sung even in the 
corner grocery store. In sending the 
buttons, red headgear and rubber dag- 
gers “the chief” will inclose letters 
and directions for “operations” and 
will give secret passwords. 

Seventy-five salesmen in the Chicago 
territory were called in for a confer- 
ence on the new sales effort on May 7. 
These report that the reaction from 
merchants has been excellent. 

Pops were placed on the market last 
September, starting in the Chicago ter- 
ritory. Various markets have been in- 
vaded until now distribution is general 
throughout the nation. The last mar- 
ket to be reached was east. 


Kellogg, Pere, Launches 
Big Advertising Drive 
On May 15—six days after 

his son launched his ‘‘Pirates’’ 
campaign in the Middle West on 
behalf of Rice Pops and Wheat 
Pops—W. K. Kellogg of the 
Kellogg Company was to start 
“one of the most aggressive sales 
drives in the history of the foods 
industries.” 

The two companies are not 
otherwise related. 

Kellogg Company advertising 
will include “practically every 
newspaper in the country,” daily 
broadcasts featuring the “Singing 
Lady” over 32 stations, 142 mag- 
azines and special publications, 
the distribution of “millions of 
samples,’ store displays and 
other material, $1,500,000,000 
“messages” in the next 60 days. 
(Kellogg, pere et fils, appear to- 
gether on. page 204.) 


Above: Munsingwear’s more recent 
beauties, in the new models of 
waterwear. 
Embonpoint 


and fully arrayed: 


Munsingwear underwear as it ap- 
peared some years back. 


ed 


Munsingwear Changes 
with Times; Bathing 


Beauties Go on Tour 


The Munsingwear Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, has decided that the human 
form is a good advertising medium. 
It used to be that when Munsingwear 
presented ladies in their long under- 
wear, they looked out modestly from 
behind overgarments or convenient 
shawls. The lady on the left was 
an exception and probably _ public 
opinion did not permit her to be 
widely used in advertising. 

With the change in public taste, 
however, not only have Munsingwear 
garments become scantier but the com- 
pany has become more frank in pre- 
senting them. 

Last year Munsingwear introduced 
waterwear. The public, says George 
E. Rutledge, vice-president, was ‘‘ex- 
tremely enthusiastic.” 

So much so, in fact, that this month 
the company started a six-weeks’ ait- 
plane tour, featuring Jean and Joan, 
Munsingwear Swim Twins, in fash- 
ion revues in dealer stores in fifty-two 
cities. Jean, the blonde above, is Miss 
Virginia Hanson; Joan, the brunette, 
Miss Caroline Dowd. Both are Chi- 
cagoans, chosen from two hundred 
aspirants, the winners of recent city, 
state and sectional beauty contests. 

Their Bellanca monoplane has been 
fitted up with a dressing-room con- 
taining 128 new Munsingwear water- 
wear models. 
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Photograph 
by John Kabel 


ee es Bridge ushered in a new era of architecture—an enduring con- 
tribution of engineering genius, art and crafismanship to public service and 
industry. Photo-Engraving has kept pace with the growth and development of 
science, engineering, and construction. In the span of upwards of a quarter of a 
century —“Sterling” has established and equipped an organization recognized 
as foremost in the craft. The most modern, approved mechanical devices are 
operated in all departments by carefully selected skilled craftsmen. An art and 


pictorial reproductive service consistently dependable is guaranteed. 


‘ STERLING |, ‘ 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Photo-Engraving-.in Color Process, Black and White, Ben Day, Line 


304 East Forty-Fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephones— MUrray Hill 4-0715 to 0726 
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od 
Two Competitors and a Horse: John L. Kellogg, left, has started in to 
challenge breakfast food supremacy of his father, W. K. Father and son 
appear in the picture with “‘Jadaan,” the most valuable Arabian stallion on 
the father’s California ranch. (Story of the competition on page 202.) 


ood and Underwo 


Easy Creditor: Louis K. Liggett 
(below), of United Drug Com- 
pany, who offers Rexall dealers six- 
months’ credit without interest to 
stimulate re-stocking. (Page 198.) 


Profitable Sampler: M. J. Beirn, of 
American Radiator Company, per- 
suaded his trade to buy 1,000,000 
pounds of sample oil burning boilers 
for demonstration purposes. (Story 
of the good idea—and the new 
boiler—on page 198.) 


Photo by Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


Enlarged Sales Counselor: R. O. 
Eastman (right), whose organiza- 
tion has joined forces with A. C. 
Nielson Company. (Page 209.) 


[204] 


Gas Ranger: W. Frank Roberts, 

moving spirit behind the gas ap- 

pliance cooperative sales program. 
(Page 206.) 


Rubberer: J. F. O’Shaughnessy, 


tire and tube man, who has just 

been placed in charge of sales of 

the entire U. S. Rubber line. 
(Page 206.) 
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CHICAGO + the bull’s eye of mid-west business 


WLS hits the mark 


ogy Y 


WLS mail shows a large, friendly audience—increasing yearly. The mail response 
for the past three years follows: 


Ree ET re 410,375 letters 
Ds tial ore ON orl Manse toe 619,980 letters 
ER See ae ee eRe 734,523 letters 


First three months of 1932 show 25% increase over 1931. 
Compelling proof that WLS does get results is seen in numerous records such as the 
following— 


A BREAKFAST CEREAL program was started on WLS in September, 1930, a quarter-hour period, 
six days a week. During the first year, 87,420 letters were received, each containing the top from 
a 25c¢ package. In this one year, starting with only two Chicago dealers, using no advertising 
except WLS, this company established over 5,000 retail outlets in Cook County. They have been 
on WLS every day except Sunday, without interruption, since starting. 


A CANDY COMPANY, with a program featuring a word building contest, in a daily broadcast 
covering thirteen weeks, received 53,355 letters, each containing the wrapper from a candy bar. 


A SEED AND NURSERY COMPANY, with a program to stimulate the sales of trees, shrubs and 
perennials, used WLS in 1931 for a total of 13 one-half hour programs. Results directly traceable 
to the WLS broadcasts showed 52,141 requests for special offer and catalog. 


A CLEANSER PROGRAM was broadcast over 14 stations, WLS being the Chicago Names of the 


outlet. The program was identical on all stations, the same offer was made. A total above sponsors are 
of 17,650 answers were received. Of this amount, WLS received 9,115—51% of the purposely omitted, 
entire total. but will be fur- 


nished to adver- 
tisers upon request, 
together with de- 
tails of programs 
CHICAGO..Center of Commerce and complete re- 


sults. 
WS cca Center of the Dial 
50,000 Watts 870 Kilocycles 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER STATION 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, President GLENN SNYDER, Manager 
Studios and Offices: 1230 West Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Gas Men, Raising Money, to Start 
$6,000,000 “Attack”? Next Fall 


In a talk before the Manufacturers’ 
Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion last February, W. Frank Roberts, 
of the Standard Gas Equipment Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, said six things: 

1. The future of our industry is at 
stake ; 

2. We must assume a position of 
offensive attack; 

3. The public has no proper appre- 
ciation of the utility and adaptability 
of gas and gas-burning appliances; 

4. Community of interest and con- 
cord of action are necessary ; 

5. Advertising is the best imple- 
ment to hold what recognition we now 
have and to build new recognition; 

6. Each month’s delay is costing us 
large losses in volume and profit. 

Mr. Roberts, chairman of the Range 
Division of the section, originated the 
idea for the three-year $6,000,000 co- 
Operative campaign, under AGA aus- 
pices, which, it is said, was ‘‘enthusi- 
astically received” by the section. 
When he pointed out that the “future 
of our industry is at stake,’’ he was re- 
ferring not only to quieter conditions 
in his industry but to the electric 
cookery program (SM, Feb. 6, etc.) 
of the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the National 
Electric Light Association. 

Mr. Roberts, former manager of 
the Sparrows’ Point plant of Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, became head of 
Standard Gas Equipment three years 
ago and has been active in the AGA. 

Devoted primarily to gas ranges, the 
program will include other gas appli- 
ances, Mr. Roberts said. It will be 
chiefly a manufacturers’ project, with 
about 100 companies participating, 
and magazines as the principal medi- 
um. It will start—provided the first 
year’s $2,000,000 is forthcoming—in 
the fall. ‘‘Much” of this money, he 
added, already has been raised or 
pledged. The participation in the pro- 
gram will be in addition to present 
advertising efforts by these companies. 

“The modernity, economy and flexi- 
bility of gas as the ideal fuel for cook- 
ing, heating and cooling purposes will 
dominate the campaign,” he added. 
“We hope to tie in a program of 
regional and local cooperative adver- 
tising and promotion.” 

“Gas, the All-Purpose Fuel’ will 
probably be the theme. The group 
will endeavor to point out, without 
mentioning electric appliances directly, 
that gas appliances are “modern.” 
Though each advertisement will be 
devoted primarily to one appliance, it 


will call attention to all other gas ap- 
pliances and apparatus— and _ the 
manufacturers of all these things are 
expected to contribute. The actual em- 
phasis, however, will be in proportion 
to the amount contributed by each 
group. 

At the beginning of 1931, a recent 
AGA study shows, the gas industry 
had some 16,000,000 customers—do- 
mestic, commercial and _ industrial. 

Of the exactly 16,009,684 custom- 
ers, 10,472,218 were being supplied 
with manufactured gas, 5,524,066 with 
natural gas, and 14,400 liquefied pe- 
troleum gas. 


O’Shaughnessy to Direct 
All U. S. Rubber Sales 

J. F. O'Shaughnessy, for the last 
two years general manager of the tire 
department of United States Rubber 
Company, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
company’s entire line—footwear, cloth- 
ing, mechanical goods and rubber 
sundries, as well as tires and tubes. 

A department store graduate, Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy formerly was with the 
sales division of the DuPont Viscoloid 
Company and more recently assistant 
to the general manager of U. S. Rub- 
ber’s tire department. 

Since 1930 sales of the tire division 
have been well maintained under his 
direction. Shortly after the introduc- 
tion of ‘tempered rubber” (SM, April 
2, 1932) the company reported an in- 
crease in tire sales. (Picture on page 
204.) 


Sales Area Service Offers 
Markets in a “Nutshell” 


Seventy-two thousand items, exclu- 
sive of tables, on 1,369 local markets 
have been condensed by Sales Area 
Data Service, New London, Connec- 
ticut, into 176 pages, 814 by 11 inches 
—the volume weighing about one 
pound. 

The work has been done for sales, 
research and advertising executives, 
under the direction of J. B. Keeney, 
research man. Cities have been ar- 
ranged alphabetically in counties; 
counties aphabetically in states; states 
alphabetically in geographic divisions 
made “‘official’” by the United States 
Department of Commerce. For each 
community appear detailed data on the 
market, its transportation facilities, 
“distributors,” local advertising media, 
and miscellaneous information. 


A Business Boycott 
Part of Burns Plan 


to Restore Beer 


Under the leadership of William 
W. Burns, Baltimore manufacturer, 
and in conjunction with business men 
and press cooperation, ‘‘a blockade 
movement’”” has been inaugurated 
which has for its objective the legal- 
ization of beer and ale. It is non- 
partisan and is premising its activities 
on business and economic data. 

Its plan includes adoption by indi- 
viduals of the policy of not buying for 
private or business purposes from 
sources which are in favor of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and similar 
refusal on the part of individuals to 
contribute to any organized societies, 
including churches, which are in favor 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. In 
other words, the Burns plan proposes 
that all those in favor of beer spend 
and give their money only to those of 
the same belief, thereby developing 
a nation-wide organization without the 
usual necessity of major contributions 
and underwritings to a central source, 
such as is done in the case of the dry 
lobbies and the Anti-saloon League. 
All members subscribing to the Burns 
Plan are also requested to inform 
political candidates of either party that 
they will not vote for them if they are 
in favor of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment 

The data being circulated by the pro- 
ponents of the Burns Plan is built 
around factors such as (1) increasing 
employment, (2) increasing govern- 
mental revenues through a sales tax 
on beer, (3) improving markets for the 
farmers, (4) improving commodity 
prices through increased consumption, 
(5) restoration of what was the fifth 
largest industry in the country, as the 
best means of rebuilding general pros- 
perity for the nation. Especially inter- 
esting from a marketing standpoint 
are the Federal Government statistics, 
abstracted from the World Almanac, 
which are being used by the propo- 
nents of the Burns Plan. For beer and 
ale alone these consumption statistics 
(in pounds and in fiscal years) are as 
follows: 


Commodity 1917 1931 
Malt Si aleiecerece 2,770,964,606 110,574,529 
| oe ee 125,632,269 4,522,060 
Corn and Corn 

Products .. 666,401,619 9,494,297 
ROIS: sa:sneck-s1 sir 41,958,753 2,196,506 
Sugar and Syrup 115,838,410 25,435,968 
Other Grains 204,089:800 ssa vais 
Other Mate- 

MAIS: ae 17,573,893 161,819 


Glenn Eddy, advertising manager of the 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, has 
been elected president of the Industrial Sales 
Division of Cleveland Advertising Club. 
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What Subscribers Think 
of the Twice-A-Month Plan 


Excerpts from some typical letters 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
J. W. Dozier, Vice-President, Domestic 
Sales 
"It will suit me better to have Sales 
Management come only once every two 
weeks as | find it impossible to read 
every weekly issue. 


CLUETT PEABODY & COMPANY, INC. 
A. O. Buckingham, Director of Advertising 


"| think it very much in keeping with 
the times for you to have Sales Man- 
agement on a semi-monthly basis." 


TOM HUSTON PEANUT COMPANY 
Allen Reid, Sales Manager 


"For the year 1932 we have made up 
our minds to cut out a lot of magazines. 
In fact | am going to be perfectly frank 
and tell you that all | am reading at 
this time is Sales Management, X and 
Y. If 1 read all that's in those three 
magazines, it takes all of my spare 
time. ... 1 certainly don't see how you 
can improve very much on the excellent 
job you are doing." 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

P. B. Zimmerman, Gen. Mgr. Elec. Refrig. 

Dept. 
"It is true that most sales people are 
traveling and find a weekly magazine 
difficult to follow. A semi-monthly pub- 
lication could do nearly as well in re- 
porting industry news items." 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY 
Don H. Teetor, Sales Manager 


"Excellent! | enjoy reading Sales Man- 
agement, but the fact that it comes 
every week finds me out of town fre- 
quently and | miss many issues which 
otherwise might be helpful to me in my 
work. | am really very strong for the 
change." 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


Lewis H. Brown, President 


"Your plan for issuing Sales Manage- 
ment twice a month instead of weekly 
is an excellent suggestion and should 
tend to improve the quality of the pub- 
lication." 


MINNESOTA VALLEY CANNING 
COMPANY 
Ward L. Patton, Sales Manager 


"For goodness sakes, yes! Sales Man- 
agement, much as it does command 
interest, becomes an annoyance by ar- 
riving too often. Sales Management 
and the weekly almost give one 
the impression of being dailies. They 
pile up so fast that the answer is we 
either file them or throw them away.” 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Carl C. Gray, Charge of Merchandising 


"In all probability the advantages of a 
twice a month publication would over- 
shadow those of a weekly. . . . There is 
not much likelihood of readers missing 
really timely news by not having this 
once a week, due to the fact that 
changes in development are not occur- 
ring as rapidly now as they were two, 
three, and even four years ago." 


CALOTABS COMPANY 
R. L. Whaley, General Manager 


"There is only one exception that we 
would take, and that is that we have 
found the Significant Trends rather in- 
teresting and when these are received 
twice a month instead of weekly a lot 
of the information therein would not be 
news of interest.’ (Editor's Note: 
Won't you read Significant Trends in 
this issue and let us know if you still 
feel this way?) 


SHURON OPTICAL COMPANY 
C. J. Nagel, Sales Manager 


"| personally believe that because of 
present conditions all sales executives 
will welcome the idea. For example, | 
am away from my desk much more these 
days than if business were normal. | 
have always found Sales Management 
extremely educational and interesting, 
and personally | prefer the twice a 
month issue with its indicated refine- 
ments.’ 


TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC 
COMPANY 
E. V. Walsh, General Sales Manager 


"| most enthusiastically endorse the plan 
of making your publication a _ semi- 
monthly rather than a weekly. | am one 
of those men who are obliged to do a 
considerable amount of traveling, with 
the result that when | return | almost 
shriek with horror when | see the large 
number of copies of Sales Management 
waiting for me to wade through them." 


VAN SCHMUS, McDERMID and 
CRAWFORD 
W. A. McDermid, Partner 


"Let me congratulate you on your de- 
cision. This will, | am sure, greatly 
increase the value of the publication to 
all of your readers." 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL 
COMPANY 
F. L. McCartney, Vice-President 


"Weekly journals pile up too fast." 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 

Paul G. Hoffman, President 
"| believe that your plan of publishing 
Sales Management twice a month in- 
stead of weekly would meet with general 
approval." 


THE WAHL COMPANY 

A. A. Herschler, Vice-President 
"| much prefer receiving Sales Manage- 
ment bi-weekly than weekly. There is 
far too much printed matter coming 
over the average executive's desk." 


ALL-STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Ben W. Lacey, President 


"No other magazine comes to my desk 
that is more enjoyed. | would vote for 
the weekly issue, feeling that the only 
possible improvement would be to get 
out a daily issue, but for the fact that 
by having two weeks between issues you 
will be able to make the paper even 
more completely entertaining and in- 
forming than it is now." 


THE FLINTKOTE CORPORATION 

Stuart H. Ralph, General Sales Manager 
"It is my opinion that most of us depend 
upon your publication to give us the 
best and most up-to-date information 
on merchandising methods and prac- 
tices, and | would judge that this can 
be accomplished to better advantage by 
publishing twice a month instead of 
weekly.” 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 
W. G. Wolf, Sales Manager 


"Yes, sir!! Twice a month by all means.” 


GENERAL CIGAR COMPANY 
Wm. Best, Vice-President 


"It is my honest belief that the publica- 
tion of your worthy magazine twice a 
month instead of weekly would make it 
advantageous all around." 


SALADA TEA COMPANY 

H. G. Harris, Sales Manager 
"In these days of hustle and bustle, with 
so many details to consider and study, 
once a week is really much too often to 
attempt to read and digest even Sales 
Management." 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES COMPANY 

Geo. E. Gruel, General Sales Manager 
"As | am one of the men who travel a 
great deal, | would much prefer Sales 
Management twice a month rather than 
weekly." 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 

Lee H. Bristol, Vice-President. 
"| think the twice a month idea is great, 
and | am all for it." 
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West Improves Product 
and Package; Restores 
5 0-Cent Price Level 


Dr. West’s new toothbrush deal 
has put the factory on a 24-hour basis, 
seven days in the week. In reality 
there are three deals but all of them 
feature the new Dr. West toothbrush 
which has as its selling features: 

1. New waterproofed bristles which 
“end soggy toothbrush” and, it is 
claimed, give 60 per cent more effec- 
tive cleansing and longer wear. 

2. Each toothbrush is packaged in 
glass, sealed and sterilized, “not one 
germ in a million toothbrushes.” Com- 
plete protection against “thumbing.” 

The brush comes in ten colors. With 
these new features its price goes back 
to 50 cents. The old models, in an 
intensive closing-out sale, have been 
retailed at 33 cents. 

The highest-priced deal The West- 
ern Company, Chicago, offers retail 
druggists consists of 14 dozens as- 
sorted varieties. The cost to the drug- 
gist is $47.52; total retail value, 
$79.20. The druggist gets free a plate 
glass counter display, a complete win- 
dow display and two window snipes. 

A second deal calls for purchase of 
seven dozen, cost to dealer, $24.42; 
retail value, $39.60. With this goes a 
counter display, a window display and 
one window snipe. 

A third offer offers 414 dozen; cost 
to dealer, $16.34; retail value, $25.80. 
With it, a counter display and a win- 
dow snipe. 

The window display presents the 
new brush in a setting of blue and 
gold with a center panel on which are 
rings of lighter blue and green, shad- 
ing off to yellow and ivory. In the 
center are a group of toothbrushes in 
crystal glass packages. 

All bulk shipments are sent in ar- 
tistic containers which may be used 
for counter displays. 

Backing up this point-of-sale mer- 
chandising a two-page advertisement, 
in colors, appeared recently in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Additional black- 
and-white advertising is following in 
this and other national magazines. 

The first release of the new tooth- 
brush and the new deal was made in 
the New York market. The next step 
was to supply other more distant mar- 
kets. The company operates on a lim- 
ited distributor plan, even in some of 
the larger centers only one wholesaler 
being supplied. 

Delivery of the new brush was 
started on March 25 and it is expected 
that the “‘stocking job’’ which now has 
the factory running at capacity will be 
completed about July 1. 


Rumored Around 


General Motors may soon have 
a “bantam” car on the American 
market. The corporation has 
been experimenting with the car 
for some time. The time is about 
ripe for it. GMC already has a 
bantam in Europe, made by 
Adam Opel, A. G., German sub- 
sidiary. Ford recently announced 
his intention to import its made- 
in-Britain bantam to Canada. 

Two larger American cars, 
sturdy and simple, may be intro- 
duced at $300 soon. 

Ford, these five years under 
the advertising direction of N. 
W. Ayer & Son, is rumored to 
be establishing its own agency. 
We doubt it, having been shown 
in confidence some of the copy 
to be used when Ford deliveries 
are more widespread. Ford 
denies it, too. 

Chrysler is said to be taking 
a profit of only $9 on each of its 
lower-priced models, in order to 
strengthen its competitive posi- 
tion against the time when busi- 
ness conditions improve and 
higher unit profits are in order. 

Reynolds Tobacco (Camels 
and Prince Albert) is not retir- 
ing from advertising, as has been 
reported, but will be back in 
newspapers in July and back on 
the air in the fall, with two half- 
hour Camel programs weekly. 
The fact that Reynolds bought a 
lot of leaf tobacco when prices 
were high has brought about the 
present promotional vacation, to 
increase its cash position. 

With WINS, New York, as a 
nucleus, William Randolph 
Hearst is said to be establishing 
a broadcasting chain, with sta- 
tions in every city where there is 
a Hearst newspaper. Already 
Mr. Hearst controls WCAE, 
Pittsburgh; WISN, Milwaukee, 
and has a five-year lease on 
KYW, Chicago, which runs for 
a couple of years yet. In the end, 
according to one of the Hearst 
publishers, newspapers and radio 
will be working hand in hand as 
complementary media. 

Down on Wall Street they say 
that Congress is getting ready to 
do something rather extra spe- 
cial in the way of taxing the 
chains. 

And speaking of Wall Street, 
J. P. Morgan & Company has 
felt the depression, too. Salaries 
have been reduced 10 to 40 per 
cent. The staff is smaller, too. 


Keeping Profitable Now 
Will Be A. N. A. Theme 


at Meeting This Week 


Sales, advertising and research ex. 
ecutives, designers, editors and econo. 
mists will describe the things their 
companies are doing or suggest things 
other companies may do to "keep 
profitable now,” at the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers at the Nether. 
lands Plaza Hotel, next Thursday to 
Saturday, inclusive, May 19-21. 

The Thursday sessions will be for 
members only; the others will be open 
to invited guests. 

Thursday morning, Turner Jones, 
Coca-Cola Company, will tell his com- 
pany’s “success story”—to be followed 
by three others (names not announced) 
on the same subject. Roy Sheldon, In- 
dustrial Design, Inc., will speak on 
“Increasing Sales by Improving Prod- 
uct or Package Design’ and Johnson 
Rogers, Topics Publishing Company, 
“Facts Revealed by a Year’s Study at 
the Point of Sale,” Thursday after- 
noon. Mr. Rogers’ discussion will 
cover drug store substitution, pricing, 
packages and displays. Round-table 
group meetings on selling problems; 
circulation and industrial selling are 
to follow. A radio meeting, under 
George W. Vos, of the Texas Com- 
pany, will be held Thursday evening. 

On the Friday morning program are 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, economist, 
“The Business Depression and _ the 
Way Out”; and Stockton Buzby, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company, ‘‘Sales Plan- 
ning that Prevents Factory Shutdown.” 
Floyd Parsons, of Advertising & Sell- 
ing, is to address a luncheon meeting 
on “Business Opportunities Now in 
the Making.” Friday afternoon will 
be devoted to informal get-togethers— 
and golf. Russell Wilson, mayor of 
Cincinnati, and C. F. Kettering, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation (’’Seeing the 
Need Before the Public Does’) will 
address the semi-annual banquet in the 
evening—Crosley Radio Corporation, 
owner of Station WLW, providing the 
entertainment. 

Saturday morning, Charles R. Hook, 
president of American Rolling Mill 
Company, will discuss “How a Modi- 
fying of Government Restrictions on 
Business Laws Would Help to Restore 
Profitable Marketing.” 


William J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 
York, was re-elected president of the 
American Management Association at its 
meeting in New York early in May. 
Samuel A. Lewisohn continues as chairman 
of the board. 
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Can You Spot 

Any “Bugs” in This 

New Compensation Plan? 
(Continued from page 188) 


be only $400. We know that you will 
recognize the fairness of this plan, 
first, because it makes it easier for all 
to get into the bonus group because of 
lower quota requirements; second, be- 
cause sales activity will be rewarded by 
compensation and, third, because the 
payment of bonuses will depend not 
only upon volume, but upon sales co- 
operation.’ ” 

Inclosed in the proposed letter will 
be an outline of the revised bonus sys- 
tem as follows: 


A bonus of 10% of your commissions on sales 
up to the amount of your quota for calendar year 
1932 will be credited at the end of the current 
year in accordance with one of the four following 
classifications. Payments to be based on activity 
rating. 


1. 25% of bonus as above described for achiev- 
ing 50% of quota. 

2. 50% of bonus as above described for achiev- 
ing 75% of quota. 

3. 75% of bonus as above described for achiev- 
ing 90% of quota. 

4. 100% of bonus as above described for achiev- 
ing 100% of quota. 


HIGHER BONUS SCHEDULE—THIS APPLIES ON 
SALES IN EXCESS OF QUOTA ONLY 


Calculation of bonus on sales in excess of 
quota will be arrived at as follows: 

Each 1% increase in sales above 100% of 
quota will be rewarded by a corresponding in- 
crease of 2% in bonus—this being applied to sales 
in excess of quota only. 


For example: 


100% of quota will be rewarded by 
100% of bonus, as above, 
*101% of quota will be rewarded by 
102% of bonus. 

*110% of quota will be rewarded by 
120% of bonus. 

*150% of quota will be rewarded by 


200% of bonus. 
(Double *200% of quota will be rewarded by 
your 300% of bonus. 
quota) 
EXAMPLE 
Quota (sales)....... $10,000, 


or $1,000 earned commission. 
Assume actual sales $15,000, 
or $1,500 earned commission. 
Bonus 10% earned commission on sales up 
to amount of quota (10% X $1,000).. $100. 
Sales in excess of quota, $5,000—there- 
fore performance is 150% of quota carry- 
ing reward of 200% of bonus (see above 
table) om sales in excess < quota. 
Sales in excess of quota as above $5,000. 
—earned commission, $500 — bonus 
(10%) equals $50. X 200%......... 100. 


CHM WRMOE << acediweeceueceddckexs 


*Applied to sales in excess of quota only.— 
Bonus here referred to means 10% of earned 
commission, same as above. 


Sales Counselors Unite; 
Eastman Joins Nielson 


R. O. Eastman, formerly head of 
R. O. Eastman, Inc., marketing re- 
search, has been elected chairman of 
the board of A. C. Nielson Company, 
marketing engineer of Chicago. New 
York offices of the two companies have 
been combined at 500 Sth Avenue. 

Mr. Eastman will continue in his 
previous connections, including that of 
managing director of the Window 
Shade Institute. 


Here’s economical 
no-wasfe 


advertising! 


‘Trumbull Asphalt Co. 
finds Autopoint 
pencils serve double 
purpose 


ERHAPS you have discov- 

ered that yourpresent method 
of building good-will is too ex- 
pensive to suit today’s condi- 
tions. Or yours may be a business 
unsuited to printed advertising. 
It is in situations of this kind, 
for businesses of this sort, that 
Autopoint pencils have proven 
of great value. 

Wasteless 

An imprinted Autopoint put in 
the hands of a good customer 
or prospect, is an effective re- 
minder that lasts for months, 
even years, without further cost. 

The Trumbull Asphalt 
Company of Chicago, manufac- 
turers of asphalt and mineral 
rubber, have found the Auto- 
point this kind of a successful 
and wasteless salesman. 

“Our experience has convinced 
us that imprinted Autopoints 
are effective and economical,” 
says J. Aiken Miller, Vice Pres- 
ident. “They serve a double pur- 
pose by building good-will for 
our business and at the same 
time giving us advertising with- 
out waste.” 

Thousands of businesses use 
Autopoints in this way. There 
is no waste the Autopoint way. 
You appeal to those whose busi- 


ness you seek. Your message is 
before your prospect daily — 
efficiently giving service—acon- 
stant reminder of your company 
— building good will. 


Many uses—free sales plan 


Whatever your business, Auto- 
points can do a valuable job for 
you. Many firms use 
imprinted Autopoints 


as prizes. Others to New § 
supplement thecallsof oe 
salesmen. Still others utiful 


use them for season- 
able gifts. Find out 
about Autopoint’s 
business building perform- 
ance. We are confident of being 
able to help you because we have 
succeeded for hundreds of firms 
in all lines. It costs you nothing 
to learn the full story. Just fill 
in, clip and mail coupon below. 


J. AIKEN 
MILLER 


Vice-president, 
Trumbull Asphalt 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


—— 


i 

’ AUTOPOINT COMPANY 

- 1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

! : Without obligation, please send booklet, sales-building prop- 
; The “Better Pencil” B Made of Bakelite osition, prices, etc., on imprinted Autopoint Pencils. 

1 3 Big Features 

’ Cannot “jam”’—protected by patent. But TE eT eee RE Ie Pn mre I Te 
I one simple moving part. Nothing to go 

i wrong. No repairs. 

l 2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- Biusiuea 

: o> orn eaggageaaaaaaasae ia oem 
Perfect balance—not “top-heavy.” 

1 Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicag Addrex SMC 55732 
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“One-third of the sons of preachers remain 
obscure; one-third achieve mediocre suc- 
cess; the other third rule the world.” It 
was Bruce Barton who made the observa- 
tion—and he ought to know, being a 


preacher's son himself. But Mr. Barton 
was not talking about Mr. Barton. It was 
by way of leading up to Merlin H. Ayles- 
worth, known as “Deac,” president of RKO 
and NBC, who was cradled within sound 
of the pulpit. 

There are among his friends those who 
regard his present incumbencies merely as 
a grooming process for the RCA presidency. 
It was while Aylesworth was still very 
young that Dr. Barton O. Aylesworth, his 
father, exchanged the cleric’s robe for that 
of the college president. In due course 
young Aylesworth was graduated from the 
Colorado Agricultural College, of which his 
father was president. Followed some years 
at Ann Harbor, a law degree, and a period 
of practice in that ancient profession in 
Fort Collins. 

A restless energy, an extraordinarily alert 
mind, and a disposition to take the short 
cut instead of following the established 
processes caused him to be singled out by 
the men in power in Colorado as a 
“comer.” He is an apostle of expediency; 
his test of an idea is: “Will it work?”— 
not “Does it follow the principle?” He's 
no doctrinaire. When Colorado passed a 
law for the creation of a public utilities 
commission, about the time Aylesworth was 
twenty-eight, everybody cheered when 
George A. Carlson, governor of the state, 
and a friend of Aylesworth’s, named ‘Deac”’ 
chairman of the commission. After half 
a dozen years of learning to handle men 
the Utah Power & Light Company ap- 
proached him with the offer of a public 
relations job. That connection brought him 
in touch with other companies, and when 
the National Electric Light Association was 
formed, a cooperative movement of all the 
light and power companies, he was selected 
as executive secretary. 

It appears that good connections have 
always sought out Aylesworth—he did not 
do the seeking. He doesn’t pretend to any 
deep-laid, long-range plans for personal 
success. “I’ve never had any particular 
plan for getting anywhere.” 

A technical engineer made the observation 
that he has concerned himself practically 
not at all with the technical improvement 
of the radio—that his chief preoccupation 
is that of building its power as an adver- 
tising medium. Primarily an administrator, 
he attends to the immediate matter at hand, 
and lets nature take its course. His work 
with NELA was almost exclusively in the 
field of public relations, and his handiwork 
was highly evident in the same activity 
when he headed up NBC. 

As a matter of fact he did not want to 
take the NBC offer when it was made, but 
it was out of respect for his friend Owen 
Young’s judgment that he took the jump. 
Said Young: “It’s the best job anyone will 
be offered this year—if I could, I'd take it 
myself.” 

Aylesworth makes friends very quickly, 
keeps them firmly. He talks with convic- 
tion and leaves an impression of candid 
sincerity even when he espouses and advo- 
cates causes unpopular with his audience. 


Not an orator, he just talks, but he con- 
vinces his hearers that he believes what he 
says, and persuades them that they’d better 
believe it, too. His old friends saw little 
promise of a great business executive in 
him, but grant that he must have developed 
into one. He smokes a good grade of pipe 
tobacco and will send you a few pounds if 
you admire it. He chews gum frequently 
and his temples throb energetically as he 
works his jaws. He is no prohibitionist, 
but he can handle beverages like “a man of 
the seas.” 

Merlin Aylesworth is forty-four years old; 
his monkish countenance accounts for the 
nickname ‘“Deac.”’ 

‘+: * @ 


The American Architect is author of an 
ingenious and extensive promotional cam- 
paign to enlarge the markets of the building 
industry, particularly in the home build- 
ing field. The plan proposes to bring to 
the readers of American Architect and of 
affiliated Hearst publications facts regard- 
ing present-day costs, new products and 
methods, to facilitate modernizing and 
building at the present time. Such in- 
formation will be released through Good 
Housekeeping, Home & Field, newspapers 
and news syndicates. The importance of 
architectural services, even for small proj- 
ects, will be one phase of the educational 


program. The plan is described in an 
interesting booklet, “Three Steps to 
Leadership.” 


* % % 


The fact that more than half of National 
Broadcasting Company’s $10,000 award for 
original symphonic works by American 
musicians went to staffers of competing 
broadcasting companies must have been a 
blow to those too smart to be duped by 
the crookedness of business contests. Philip 
James, who won the $5,000 first award, 
is conductor of the Little Symphony Or- 
chestra at Station WOR _ (independently 
operated by Macy and Bamberger), while 
Nicholai Berezowsky, winner of the fifth 
prize of $500, has a regular job as staff 
violinist with the WABC studios of Co- 
lumbia. Bouquets for broadcasting talent 
and justice. 
* 


Journalism came in for a lot of laurels 
in the recent meting out of Pulitzer prizes. 
“The most disinterested and meritorious 
service rendered by an American newspaper 
in 1931” was staged by the Indianapolis 
News, according to the Pulitzer Prize jury. 
As a result of the efforts of the Indian- 
apolis News to eliminate waste in city, 
county and state management, and to re- 
duce the tax levy in Indiana, eighty-six 
counties in that state made reductions in 
their budgets. What this country needs 
is more  Indianapolisnewses. Walter 
Duranty, of the New York Times, won a 
prize for his series of dispatches on Rus- 
sia’s Five Year Plan. Charles G. Ross 
brought glory to the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch for his ideas on what can be done 
about our country’s plight. The Chicago 
Tribune’s John T. McCutcheon snared the 
prize for °31’s best cartoon. 
* * & 


After counseling important publishers for 
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a number of years, John Hanrahan has 
leapt into the publisher's saddle himself. 
Last year he took over the publishing of 
the Theatre Guild magazine. Last month 
he renamed it The Stage. Now, in asso- 
ciation with Eltinge F. Warner, he has 
assumed ownership and control of Arts & 
Decoration. The new interest will not 
affect his relationship with present clients. 

* * * 
Edwin S. Friendly, business manager of 
the New York Sun, was elected chairman 
of the Committee in Charge of the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, to succeed W. E. Mac- 
farlane, Chicago Tribune. 
Advertisers interested in the outdoor me- 
dium will want to get on the mailing list 
for invitations to the Third Annual Exhibit 
of Outdoor Advertising Art to be held 
at Marshall Field and Company, October 
6 to 20. B. L. Robbins, chairman of the 
Outdoor Advertising Department of the 
Advertising Council of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, is sponsoring the 
exhibit. It is planned to publish a book 
similar to the 1930 and 1931 Annual De- 
sign Numbers of the magazine Advertising 
Outdoors, which will show all the designs 
which are exhibited and will include au- 
thoritative articles on poster design and 
outdoor advertising. 

* * x 


The latest addition to the ranks of con- 
trolled circulation publications is the 
Building Market News, published _ by 
Taylor, Rogers & Bliss, Inc., in the inter- 
ests of sales and general executives of the 
building field. Its editorial purpose is to 
present news of building markets—their 
volume, location and activity—and of mar- 
keting methods appropriate to the building 
field, including direct selling, advertising, 
direct mail literature, research, etc. Re 
quests to receive Building Market News 
will be honored by Taylor, Rogers & Bliss, 
if signed by the president, general man- 
ager, sales manager, sales promotion 
manager, advertising manager or branch 
managers of manufacturing concerns, or by 
principal executives of advertising agencies. 
An interesting box in the May, the first, 
issue of Building Market News, contains 
a notice of manufacturers wanting new 
products to sell or to manufacture. If 
you have (or want) new products to sell 
or to manufacture, send full particulars to 
Taylor, Rogers & Bliss, Inc., 40 East 49th 
Street, New York City. 


“That Fellow Bott” admits that there just 15 
no limit to his creative genius. In the 
title of his new company, “Ideas Unlimit- 
ed,” he depreciates the strength that lies 
in restraint. ‘Ideas Unlimited,’ we are 
told, consists of a group of representative 
agency and manufacturing executives con- 
cerned with the creation of merchandising 
and advertising ideas and plans. Messts. 
Bott and Edwin M. Phillips, of Associate¢ 
Advertisers, are getting in on the ground 
floor of Walter Hoving’s prediction that 
in ten years there will be no more advet- 
tising agencies—that then they will be all 
merchandising agencies. 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Markets 


Thirty-seven Questions. What are the weak 
and the strong points in your marketing 
structure and policies? Is your set-up de- 
signed to meet present-day conditions or 
should the model be changed? Try an- 
swering these thirty-seven questions which 
were prepared by the A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany after studying the market problems 
of hundreds of manufacturers. We warn 
you in advance—some of them are hard 
to answer. Just ¢rying to answer them all, 
however, may stimulate a big idea. 


What Did You Have For Breakfast the 
Past Seven Mornings? This was one of 
the questions which Needlecraft asked its 
readers in a box announcement in the 
February issue. Readers were asked to give 
brand names. The returns have been tab- 
ulated by Needlecraft and make fascinating 
reading. In other recent issues Needlecraft 
asked for similar information on drug prod- 
ucts, and on soaps and cleansers. Data avail- 
able in three compilations. Please specify 
which you want, (1) Breakfast Menus, (2) 
Drug Products, (3) Soaps and Cleansers. 


What Is This Banker Influence?  That’s 
what a lot of us are asking ourselves. This 
particular booklet, sponsored by Mike Bax- 
ter of the American Bankers’ Association 
Journal, tells an interesting story of what 
the banker who is on the board of directors 
of a manufacturing company can do for 
you (or agin’ you) in influencing purchases 
of one kind or another—such as advertis- 
ing space, for example. One of the in- 
teresting features of the booklet is a list 
of major national advertisers of the coun- 
try, with a breakdown of their board 
members which shows the number who are 
bankers or who have banking interests. 


Materials 

Putting The News Value of Cellophane 
To Work. This is a booklet made up 
entirely of reproductions of advertisements 
in which Du Pont Cellophane users cap- 
italize on the newness and freshness idea. 
There are ideas in it which might be 
adapted in the introduction of new talking 
points for almost any kind of an existing 
product or in launching new ones. 


Sales Training 

Going Out and Finding Out. Trade-Ways, 
Inc., is bringing out a series of booklets 
dealing with sales problems, of which this 
is the second. They can be read in five 
minutes, but the impressions linger. This 
one, for example, tells of extremely suc- 
cessful salesmen who achieved results in 
somewhat unorthodox methods, and how 
their methods were unearthed and then 
multiplied throughout the sales organiza- 
tions for whom they worked. 


CAN ANY BUSINESS HOUSE TODAY AFFORD TO 


IGNORE THE 
COST-PER-BUSII 


HAMMER DOWN THE TRAVEL- 


ONE-THIRD OR MORE? 


WEED OUT RED INK HOURS 
GO BY AIR 


The executive’s travel hours are red- 
ink hours. Thousands save not only 
productive time, but dollars, by co- 
ordinating air travel with rail travel. 


Difficult to believe? Of course. 
Swift and sweeping changes have 
taken place in American transpor- 
tation. Every treasurer, every sales 
manager, every business executive 
should know the new facts. 


It is easy to apply them to your 
own individual conditions. Send the 
route of your next business trip to 
American Airways Business Travel 
Planning Service. Indicate the time 
you will require in each city. 
Promptly, without charge or obli- 
gation, you will receive by mail a 
complete itinerary showing all 
departures, arrivals, air and rail 


connections, stopovers, exact fares 
and other information. 


Then, compare this new travel- 
cost-per-business-hour with your old 
costs. Through this specific dollar 
comparison proof, business after 
business, executive after executive 
has weeded out red-ink hours by 
adopting Coordinated Travel. 


Send your route data to American 
Airways Business Travel Planning 
Service, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. No cost or obligation. 


Reservations, and com- 
plete information regard- 
ing travel by American 
Airways also obtainable 
at all leading hotels, 
travel agencies and 
Postal Telegraph and 
uamosmmans H Western Union offices. 


COAST TO COAST 


CANADA TO THE GULF 


Cc 


OOSTING RUBBER PRICES: When certain 
Be in Washington state that a tariff of 5 cents 

per pound on rubber will produce approximately 
$53,000,000 of revenue, with which the government can 
in part balance its 1932-3 budget, informed people pause 
to smile. With a full year's supply of crude now in the 
United States, the first effect of such a tariff will be to 
eliminate rubber imports and revenues attendant thereto. 
The world-wide price is now less than 3 cents per pound 
and such a tariff will give commodity speculators “a grand 
chance” to sell short in foreign rubber markets and buy 
long in the domestic market. Also, American manufac- 
turers with rubber inventories can make an inventory 
profit of no small dimensions. . . . Such legislation, if enact- 
ed, will mock the wiseacres who profess that the budget is 
balanced and who maintain that the government can do 
nothing concrete to improve domestic business. Such 
tariff legislation will cause tears to be shed among sales 
executives responsible for export sales of American com- 
panies, who will recognize the temporary material and 
moral reaction of such an “import restriction” on world- 
wide markets. . . . Just as we go to press it is proposed 
to shift from a tariff tax to a sales tax. Perhaps this is an 
effort to force a “‘profitless-sales industry” in which price 
warfare has been rampant for years to contribute to govern- 
mental revenue in larger measure. 


La ™, 


HE BALANCED BUDGET ?? ?: Most of the 
OTe and a large percentage of business men 

lean toward the policy of balancing the national 
budget for 1932-3. SALES MANAGEMENT disagrees with 
this viewpoint when an attempt is made to include in the 
budget $500,000,000 of debt reduction, $400,000,000 of 
capital investment in public works and about $1,000,000,- 
000 of “soldier bonus money,” of which such a large 
percentage is truly “racket money.” Our quarrel is not 
with the principle of balancing the budget but over the 
definition of what constitutes the budget. . . . The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation was formed in order to 
make it unnecessary for even our largest industrial and 
financial enterprises to balance their current budgets in all 
particulars—hence, if the Federal government is going 
to be our master source of credit, there could be no harn: 
if it used a moderate part of its own enormous unused 
credit to relieve unemployment and otherwise aid and abet 
business recovery on which prosperity for the masses must 
be premised. . Sooner or later this very thing will 


have to be done, all conservatives to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Moreover, the price of procrastination is meas- 
ured in human blood by increased suicides, increased crime, 
increased dishonesty in business, banking and _ politics, 
more starved stomachs and more disordered brains of ‘‘de- 
pression-pecked” men, women and children. 


es ~~) 


HE BUDGET SALVATION: If high tariffs on 
O]] comma such as oil, gas, lumber, rubber, 

steel, copper, etc., are to provide a substantial 
part of the budget-balancing revenue, we know in advance 
that the budget will be balanced in theory only. We also 
know that income taxes, however great, will fail to produce 
the intended revenue without a substantial volume of te- 
flation. The sales tax, the one white hope, has apparently 
been thrust aside and chiefly, though not entirely, for 
political reasons. Hence, it looks as if prohibition history 
will repeat itself. The wets still drink and the drys 
have prohibition; even so, can the advocates of the bal- 
anced budget fool themselves and others into believing 
the budget is balanced, while the inflationists (more wisely 
called reflationists) will know that a budget, actually 
unbalanced, will be working slowly but surely for the 
much needed cheaper dollar. . . . If perchance, a pros- 
perity bond issue should be authorized for the relief of 
unemployment and the dollar should in consequence be 
brought down from the present level of purchasing power 
($1.63) to somewhere near par ($1.00), it is quite pos- 
sible that both sides will then be happy. In other words, 
with a reasonably cheap dollar, it is quite conceivable that 
revenue from income taxes will rise rapidly enough to 
result in an actual balancing of the budget. . . . There 
are two sides to this talk about ‘‘dishonest dollars.” One 
side thinks it is dishonest to cheapen the $1.63 dollar. 
The other side believes it is a dishonest dollar which 
creditors are asking for when they demand $1.63 in pay- 
ment of $1.00 debts. We have tried reflation via the most 
orthodox methods, but bankers are neither preaching nor 
practicing the principle of credit expansion in needed 
degree or with needed promptness. In order to obtain 
the necessary result, it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that we shall have to resort to less orthodox but more 
effective measures, all of which explains why SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT believed in jumping the hurdle long before busi- 
ness conditions became as acute 
as they now are. As matters now TS (\ 
stand, it is fortunate that, unlike “14 


depressions, crises cannot last. 
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“‘Stay-at homes” are missing 
the greatest travel values ever known! 


O PLACES...AND DO THINGS" 

. is particularly timely 

advice just now. As the wheels 
of Travel start turning the wheels 
of Commerce will start earning. 
If you harbor a secret feeling 


that you must account to your 


Budget-maker you can do so 
now with a conscience-clear ex- 
planation that you are restoring 
prosperity ... and traveling for 


about one-half the usual tariff. 


Travel steps to the bargain 
counter .. . with no shopworn 
goods. Even the shortest little 
weekend journey offers the lure 
of brand new adventure .. . re- 
lief from your usual routine... 
new pleasures... new thrills. 

Inevitably . . . Chicago will 
be scheduled as a special 
stopping place on any well 
planned travel trip. Then it 
will be to your advantage to 


RANSPORTATION 

costs are down.. 
Entertainment costs are 
down .. . Hotel costs 
are down .. . dollars 
invested in travel now 
will pay you dividends 
the rest of your life. 


remember that THE BLACK- 
STONE has recognized the new 
economic trend in two impor- 
tant ways. First . . . adjusted 
rates bring the cost of a pleas- 
ant stay at THE BLACKSTONE 
to the same level as living well 
at home. Second .. .there has 
been no restriction in service 
standards. 

On the contrary . . . even 
casual observation will reveal 


Gn beautiful Michi- 
gan Boulevard  over- 
looking the Lake... 
away from the disturb- 
ance of the Loop... 
yet conveniently close. 
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that now as always we continue 
to place first emphasis on a per- 
sonalized character of service 
which ministers grandly to the 
comfort of each guest. Our 
valets continue to adjust but- 
tons without special request. 
Our laundry handles your linens 
with respect. Our housekeeper 
searches for dust with white 
tipped gloves. Our porters at- 
tend to luggage with accuracy 
and dispatch. Our decorators 
and refinishers are busily en- 
gaged in keeping THE BLACK- 
STONE perennially young. Our 
marketeers and chefs continue 
to add new laurels to their repu- 
tation for a cuisine supreme! 
In brief . . . measured by 
Service Value there is more rea- 
son than ever why you should 


enjoy the pleasant experience of 
stopping at THE BLACKSTONE! 
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Selective Selling Is Keynote of Many 
1932 Industrial Marketing Programs 


(Continued from page 186) 


competition. This can be accomplished 
by a manufacturer adopting a policy 
of selective distribution. . . .,” 

There are innumerable examples of 
manufacturers who have adopted selec- 
tive distribution policies with success. 
However, it remained for D. W. Mc- 
Allen, supervisor of distributors of 
S.K.F. Industries, Inc., to establish a 
reliable yardstick for measuring the 
economic value of a distributor to a 
manufacturer. In discussing his poli- 
cies for 1932, Mr. McAllen explained 
that while “constructive selling’ was 
the basis of his plan, the actual execu- 
tion of the program required the use 
of analysis of the potential distribut- 
ing power of each distributor in each 
local territory. 

“Our efforts this year have been di- 
rected entirely toward effecting better 
merchandising by our distributors. 
Constructive selling, rather than de- 
structive competition, is the keynote of 
our whole program, but the former 
cannot be secured unless all authorized 
distributors are carefully selected on 
the basis of definite measurements of 
their ability to do a job well. 

“Our distributors are selected very 
carefully with a view toward having 
them specialize in the sale of our prod- 
ucts. Consequently, in order to deter- 
mine whether or not they are the most 
desirable outlets, we have to rate them 
according to their facilities for distrib- 
uting our products. 

“While there is no set formula with 
which every distributor must comply, 
we expect to find the following char- 
acteristics in our first-class distributor 
organizations. 


“1. They must have well-educated sales- 
men. The sale of our product is becoming 
more technical every year. Ignorant sales- 
men cannot compete on a basis of service 
and quality. 

“2. They must be adequately financed. 
A distributor with inadequate capital is 
similar to an automobile without a chassis 
and can be expected to function in a com- 
parable way. 

“3. They must carry adequate stocks. 
Distributors who carry inadequate stocks 
do not justify their commissions with 
service. 

“4, They must cooperate with our sales 
engineers and representatives. One hundred 
per cent cooperation is the secret of suc- 
cessful business relations. 

‘5. They must whole-heartedly follow up 
our merchandising plan and do creative 
selling by studying the needs of their cus- 
tomers. Order-takers cannot meet the pres- 
ent needs of industrial users. 

“6. They must cooperate in utilizing our 
advertising literature. Indirect cultivation 


of prospective customers is one of the most 


important responsibilities of any distribu- 
tor. To build new business, distributors 
need advertising as much as they need 
salesmen in direct contact with the trade. 

“7, They must refrain from vicious and 
destructive competitive sales tactics. With 
a quality line, performance rather than 
price is the most important factor in sales. 
Our distributors’ salesmen are trained to 
sell efficient, certain and economical per- 
formance rather than low prices. 

“8. They also must cultivate their nat- 
ural trading areas intensively. When dis- 
tributors get out of their natural trading 
areas they incur excessive operating ex- 
penses. This economic waste is highly un- 
desirable both from the distributors’ stand- 
point and from that of his customers. 

“We have had valuable results from 
the use of this method of measuring 
the ability of distributors to do a job 
for us. We have had a turnover of 
about 15 per cent in our distributors, 
but today we are sure that all of our 
distributors are able to do the kind of 
a job we need—and they require, after 
an initial period of education, less sales 
help than do distributors who are in- 
adequately qualified to sell our line. 
This plan has enabled us to secure dis- 
tributors who not only meet our needs 
most satisfactorily, but in addition of- 
fer maximum service to our custom- 
ers.” 

While the majority of manufactur- 
ers who are familiar with the S.K.F. 
plan approve it, several have ques- 
tioned the effectiveness of attempting 
to educate distributors’ salesmen. The 
American Pulley Company, Philadel- 
phia, has advanced a plan for educat- 
ing dealers’ salesmen and Charles E. 
Brinley, president, explains why he be- 
lieves that sales education is more ef- 
fective this year than it has ever been 
in the past. 

“Back in the prosperous and exu- 
berant days before the beginning of 
the present industrial depression, a 
distributor's salesman had relatively 
little difficulty in securing a good wad 
of orders as the result of any call made 
upon a purchasing agent who knew 
him and his house, and considered 
them reliable. 

“Today it is different. An order to 
be secured at all must be chiseled out 
of a hard-boiled, cold-blooded indi- 
vidual who is enjoying a buyer's mar- 
ket and who quite definitely has to 
be shown.’ The salesman is learning 
this fact in the hardest school of all— 
experience—and he will appreciate the 
opportunity to make himself familiar 
with the value of the goods he has to 
sell, provided these values are pre- 
sented in a way which is easy for him 


to understand. 

“It is impossible to expect any one 
man to learn and remember the de- 
tailed advantages of every one of the 
hundreds of units which his house has 
to offer, but if he is able and sincere 
and wants to keep his job, he will 
quickly appreciate the preference ac- 
corded to the salesman who knows 
what it is all about. He is apt to be 
the man who will carry away the one 
available slice of bacon and, in these 
days, bacon is not usually being offered 
in large packages.” 

The maintenance of volume through 
seeking consumer markets for products 
heretofore sold only to industrials is 
a policy being followed out by the 
Queen City Supply Company, Cincin- 
nati. L. G. Puchta, vice-president, 
says: 

“Present conditions have made us 
realize that it is necessary to procure 
items for which there is a wide de- 
mand. We have found that some 
lines which have been sold industrially 
also have a large market in the do- 
mestic field. They not only open up 
an entire new field for the average in- 
dustrial supply distributor for the spe- 
cific retail product, but also open up a 
market for some of the industrial lines 
which were never heretofore fully ex- 
ploited. 

“One of our direct-to-the-consumer 
salesmen approached a householder to 
sell Annite, an industrial detergent. 
He not only secured the order for this 
detergent, but also sold mops, brooms 
and brushes. This opened our eyes to 
the enormous sales potential in the 
household, restaurant, hotel and apart- 
ment house field. 

“We have convinced ourselves that 
the industrial supply houses have large 
potential markets that they have not 
cultivated. Therefore, we have ar- 
ranged for demonstrators to give out 
samples of these consumer goods, and 
to show household buyers how to use 
the products. 

“We are now testing out the best 
method of procedure in cultivating the 
consumer market for goods which we 
formerly sold only to industrial users. 
House-to-house salesmen, demonstra- 
tions in stores and before clubs have 
been our methods of experimentation. 

“We believe that eventually we will 
expand our sales organization to pro- 
vide for the most effective way possi- 
ble of securing sales to household 
consumers as well as to industrial 
users on any lines which are adapted 
to household consumer applications. 
This is our new program for 1932.” 

The statements from manufacturers 
and distributors that have been in- 
cluded in this article have not been 
advanced as proof of the points cov- 
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ered, but merely as examples of what 
is being done by the business leaders 
in the field of industrial distribution. 
The proof of the success of the poli- 
cies described can be found among 
distributors themselves. Today we find 
fewer and better distributors than 
there were in 1929. The future prob- 
lems of distribution will not be solved 
by the increase in total number of dis- 
tributors, but through the advance- 
ment in knowledge of scientific devel- 
opment of both sales and distribution 
policies and in the intelligent and vig- 
orous prosecution of modern methods 
of sales management. 


Sales Must Be Made 


to Pay a 
Just Profit 
(Continued from page 179) 


the attainment of a greater social se- 
curity in the field of profits. But if 
we atrive at this point with the con- 
viction that, because of the socializa- 
tion of government, profit in private 
enterprise has become a social neces- 
sity, our whole outlook has changed. 
Instead of profit being objectionable 
as a manifestation of individual greed 
and lust for power, private profit be- 
comes the foundation of the program 
for the public welfare. The two are 
inseparable when joined by the con- 
necting link of taxation. It then 
becomes a matter of public policy in 
the highest and broadest concepts of 
the public interest, not only to promote 
the attainment of profit but to regulate 
business operations so as to assure 
profit and to police the actions of 
private enterprise to prevent loss- 
producing operations. And, logically, 
one would expect those who are most 
earnest in their devotion to the social 
service program to be most earnest 
also in advancing declarations of pub- 
lic policy which will conserve and 
assure the general profit margin from 
which alone the support of their social 
program must come. But it seems that 
we still believe in the existence of a 
goose that lays golden eggs. And that 
carving up the goose into small por- 
tions will apply mass production to the 
egg-laying process. 

The one factor which most effective- 
ly checks progress toward what I have 
called the socialization of competition 
is the old, outworn belief that profit 
is an unjust exaction. Karl Marx 
recognized that however unjust it 
might seem to be, it was the vital 
element in the organization of a social 
order which was founded upon the 
private property device. Consequently, 


the only escape, as he saw it, was 
Communistic ownership of all prop- 
erty. Marx was right in one respect. 
I think you will agree that under a 
socialized government, a general, pri- 
vate profit becomes the prime necessity 
of the social order. The extent and 
the security of the social program will 
depend upon the generality and con- 
tinuity of the profit margin. And as 
we assimilate that conclusion, we are 
faced by another logical sequence. The 
failure to take profit, particularly the 
deliberate selling at a loss, is anti- 
social and tends to disrupt the whole 
social program. 

It is a striking illustration of the 
prevailing condition of thought in the 
present emergency that we can seri- 
ously consider such measures of infla- 
tion as going off the gold standard or 
issuing soldiers’ bonus certificates in 
amount of millions of dollars, for the 
purpose of raising prices by inflating 
the currency, while we refuse to per- 
mit industry to protect its profit margin 
by any concerted action of its own. 

In all fairness, I think it must be 
allowed that this state of mind is more 
due to a seeming want of a remedy 
than to an unwillingness to pursue it. 
Various suggestions have been offered 
but they encounter either one of two 
obstacles. 

All suggestions for the. control of 
production by agreement among pro- 
ducers, to affect price, all suggestions 
for the control of price by agreement, 
break down upon the inevitable con- 
clusion that they lead directly into 
governmental fixation of price. If 
they work. Experience with illegal 
agreements and illegal production con- 
trol here at home, experience with 
legalized agreements of the same 
character in the foreign cartels, demon- 
strates that in the absence of a power 
of enforcement these agreements will 
not stand up. The reason is very 
simple. Make a price agreement and 
some one can increase his sales volume 
by underselling. Make an agreement 
to control production and the same 
thing happens. And these agreements 
will not work simply because there is 
no check upon the deterioration of 
market price by any individual price 
quotation. The spectre of govern- 
mental price fixation seems to me to 
be largely bugaboo. Not because this 
result would not necessarily follow 
complete success in agreements to con- 
trol production and price. But be- 
cause they would not work. You will 
recall that it recently required the 
bayonets of a state militia to enforce 
a state law restricting the production 
of petroleum. If, on the other hand, 
we assume that these proposed agree- 
ments will work, and we must make 


British Tariff 
and 
“British Made” Movement 


The “Buy British’ movement, to- 
gether with the new British tariff and 
the depreciated Pound Sterling, have 
combined to make it, in many cases, 
impossible to sell American made goods 
in Great Britain and her controlled 
overseas interest at a profit. Therefore 
Americans will have to grant licenses 
or make other arrangements to have 
their goods made in Great Britain. 

Since my retirement from active 
management of the Magor Car Corp. 
and the National Steel Car Corp., 
which companies I founded, I have re- 
sided in London, England, for seven 
years, during which time I acquired an 
intimate knowledge of British manu- 
facturing, together with their person- 
nel and facilities. 

I have also recently allied myself 
with the investigating firm of A. C. 
Nielsen Co., of Chicago, which places 
us in an excellent position to render 
advice or investigating service to Amer- 
ican executives whose British business 
requires adjustment on account of the 
above changed conditions. I will be 
glad to discuss informally any specific 
problems that may be presented, with- 
out obligation, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what, if any, service we can 
render. 


BASIL MAGOR 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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*WASHINGTON’S FOREMOST HOTEL: 


@ Located on renowned 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Convenient to all govern- 
ment departments, shop- 
ping district, 


@ Willard cuisine is world- 
famous, its service incompar- 


able, and the rates most 
reasonable. 


Single rooms $4.00 and up 
Double rooms 6.00 and up 
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this assumption if we are to expect 
relief through this process, then ad- 
vance along this line will make gov- 
ernmental price control a necessity. 

It seems to me that the only method 
by which there can be provided a 
check upon profit-destroying prices 
and by which, at the same time, there 
can be avoided the necessity for a 
governmental price control, is to 
utilize the force of individual com- 
petition but to subject that competition 
to control. And that control lies in 
requiring the individual, whether pro- 
ducer or distributor, to observe his 
cost as his minimum selling price. 

By this process competitive prices, 
always reflecting the return of cost— 
except, possibly, for some necessary 
exceptions—will control the market 
level and the intervention of a gov- 
ernmental control will become un- 
necessary. This control on price will 
also control production. For over- 
production will fall as a loss upon 
its producer rather than upon a whole 
industry and ultimately upon the 
whole social order. The individual 
producer will be obliged to control his 
production or be liquidated. In other 
words, recognizing profit as a social 
necessity and at the same time admit- 
ting the necessity for individual com- 
petition as the only alternative to 
governmental price control, we would 
limit the individual freedom of com- 
petition by the requirements of the 
common, social necessity. 

Such a system would substitute for 
the present unlimited freedom of com- 
petition a new character of competi- 
tion, regulated to conserve the public 
interest in profit. To a higher degree 
than we have ever known, this would 
open the door of opportunity to the 
individual and guarantee to him a re- 
turn directly proportioned to his merits 
as evidenced by his costs. The reward 
would be to the efficient rather than 
depend upon the financial strength to 
impose or sustain losses. It would 
tend directly to the elimination of 
waste because the reduction of cost 
would contain the key to competitive 
price making. The competitive strain 
would be taken off the balance sheet 
and thrown on the cost sheet. 

Naturally, under such a system, the 
last iota of needed supply would be 
furnished at prices which, as a mini- 
mum, return cost. The business would 
go to the low cost producer or dis- 
tributor up to his capacity. Beyond 
that point the next higher cost pro- 
ducer would enter the market. If this 
same idea were extended to include 
transportation, there would be a de- 
centralization of industry and the de- 
velopment of economic areas of 
preference which on a cost basis 


would restore the lost balance between 
agriculiure and industry. Industry 
would move toward agricultural areas 
rather than require agricultural prod- 
ucts to move to far-away industrial 
centers. 

And finally, only when industry is 
stabilized by permitting it to serve the 
whole of the existing demand at prices 
which constantly and continuously re- 
turn cost at least, is there any possi- 
bility of stabilizing employment and 
guaranteeing reasonable wages. 

In its extreme form, the proposal 
which I am submitting to you, sud- 
denly and coercively applied, would be 
economic revolution. A process of 
economic evolution seems preferable. 
Its method lies in legislation which 
will firmly establish the Trade Prac- 
tice Conference idea now functioning 
solely by grace of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Such legislation should 
take out of the hands of the Commis- 
sion the power to originate regulations 
of industry and confer upon industry 
both the responsibility and the power 
of self-government for the purpose of 
regulating competition for profit. 
These powers, which may be specifical- 
ly stated, should include the power to 
establish a uniform system of cost ac- 
counting and, by action of a majority 
in any trade or industry, to establish 
the rule of individual cost as the mini- 
mum of individual selling price. And 
this rule, as well as the other rules 
which an industry might be em- 
powered to adopt, should be enforced 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

There has been no attempt to set 


before you here the details of a com- 
pleted program, much less to present 
the argument for its justification. All 
that I have attempted is to attract at- 
tention to the possibilities of a new 
idea. For I think a new idea in this 
field is necessary. A hundred and fifty- 
odd years ago the thirteen American 
Colonies developed a new theory of 
political government and contributed 
a new fact to the history of the world. 
It may be the happy destiny of the 
successor of those colonies, the United 
States of America, to develop a new 
idea also in the field of political 
economy, an alternative to the des. 
perate, old world remedy of Com. 
munism. We may fulfill that destiny 
if we set our minds to it. 


New Business Books 
Recently Received 


Price Cutting and Price Maintenance. By 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, LL.D., and Robert 
A. Love, Ph.D. Published by Harper &. 
Brothers, New York. Price $6.00. 


Human Engineering. By Dr. Harry Myers. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Price $3.00. 


Tested Advertising Methods. By John 
Caples. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Price $3.50. 


Business and the Public Interest. By Ben- 
jamin A. Javits. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $2.50. 
The New Psychology of Selling and Aa- 
vertising. By Henry C. Link. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price $3.00. 

Handbook of Business Administration. By 
W. J. Donald. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. Price $7.00. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSITION WANTED 


THIS MAN, 36, WITH SUCCESSFUL RECORD, 
can act as sales promotion or assistant sales man- 
ager and bring a new viewpoint to some organ- 
ization’s sales work. Experience in: 

. Training company representatives. 
Addressing staff meetings. 
Consumer and dealer analysis. 
Public speaking as a merchandising aid. 
Advertising and publicity. 
Public relations. 
Coordinating groups in industry and asso- 
ciation work. 
8. Preparing sales aids. 
Highest references, salary open, location anywhere. 
Address Box 341, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER, AGED FORTY, OF MID- 
dle west manufacturing company with national dis- 
tribution, is returning to San Francisco. Will 
represent manufacturer who wants Pacific Coast 
distribution. Commission and small drawing ac- 
count or salary and bonus. Interested in na- 
tionally recognized merchandise in lines except 
food, clothing or auto accessories. Address Box 
340, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is_ invited. e undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
mene confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first gp ae $12. We 
submitted a sales —— capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
ae C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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